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BUSINESS NOTICES 


VoGuE is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 
Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 


Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free, For foreign countries in the postal union, 
fire dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
diaft or ae or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of cach copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires, 

Change of Address.--The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of aldress both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice, Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a faver by promptly reporting that fact. 





SOCIETY 


Ne of the handsomest dinners given in 
O New York for many years was that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Edwards, 
on 10 Dec., at Sherry’s, for their daughter, 
Miss Helen G. Edwards. The tables, of 
which there were twenty, each one seating 
ten guests, were laid in the white and gold 
ball-room, and were decorated, four and four 
alike, with flowers, shades, and boutonniéres 
for the men, in yellow, mauve, crimson, 
pink, etc., respectively. The centre table, 
at which sat Miss Edwards, taken in by Mr. 
James W. Gerard, Jr., Miss Elsie Clews, 
Miss Louise Robb, Miss Edith Hall, Miss 
Belle Gurnee, Mr. James Scott, Mr. Arden 
Robbins, Mr. Creighton Webb, Mr. James 
Cutting and Mr. Mathew Wilks was dec- 
orated in white. At the table with Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwards sat Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Burden, General and Mrs. J.Watts Kearney 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gouverneur Carnochan, 
In the dressing-room the men had envelopes 
given to them, corresponding in color to the 
table at which they were to sit, and inclos- 
ing the name of the young lady whom they 
were to take into dinner. After dinner the 
ball-room was cleared and an impromptu 
dance followed. 


The first of the Wednesday cotillons, under the 
patronage of a number of prominent Southerners who 
have made their homes in New York, took place on 
Wed, eve., 12 Dec , at Sherry’s, and was one of the 
most brilliant balls of the season, Informal dancing 
was enjoyed until midnight, when supper was served, 
followed by the cotillion at 1 o'clock. Mr, Edward 
de Forest Simmons led, dancing with Mrs. Charles 
A Deshon, There were several novel figures danced, 
among them the Horse Show figure and the foot-ball 
figure Jwith appropriate favors. Present were Mr. 
Hugh S. Thompson, formerly Governor of South 
Carolina, Mr. William Trenholm, Judge and Mrs, 
Roger A: Pryor, Colonel and Mrs. C. Calhoun, Mr, 
and Mrs, Loyall Farragut, Mr, and Mrs. Andrew 
Welsley Kent, Dr, and Mrs, Oliver Livingston Jones, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Spencer, Mr. George Gordon 
Battle, Mr, Willoughby Sharp, Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Deshon, Gen, and Mrs. T. M Logan, Dr. and Mrs. 
Robert Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Valentine, Dr. 
and Mrs. John Blake White, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Valentine, Mr. and Mrs, Walter Benjamin, Miss 
Edith Black, Miss Agnes Havemeyer, Miss Emily 
Coddington, Miss Louisa Jones, Miss Amy Kohlsaat, 
Miss Edith Koilsaat, Miss Charlotta Nichol, Dr. 
Russell Belamy, Mr. William Alexander Evans, Mr. 
William Bayard Blackwell, Mr. Edward C. Parrish, 
Mr. Lewis Taylor, Mr. Julian de S. Trenholm, Mr. 
W. Laird Goldsbourough and many others. The 
President of the Wednesday cotillon is Mr, Charles 
A. Deshon, a well-known lawyer of this city, and the 
Board of Governors consist of Mr. Percy A. Picknell, 
Mr Heth Lorton, Mr. E. Bancker Smedes, Mr. 
James L, Johnson, Mr. George H. Sullivan and Mr. 
W. Ladd Goldsbourough, 

The first one of the four subscription dances for 
young people, under the patronage of Mrs. J}. Hamp- 
den Robb, Mrs. Edward Biddle, Mrs. James Cross, 
Mrs, J. Austin King, Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. 
John Screven, Mrs Alfred Edwards, Mrs. William E. 
Strong, Mrs, Ferdinand Wilmerding, Mrs. Philip 
Sands, Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. Valentine G. 
Hall, Mrs. George Hoffman, Mrs. B. F. Lee, Mrs. 
Francis Delafield and Mrs. George L. Kingsland, was 
given on Wed. eve., 12 Dec., at Sherry’s. The cotil- 
lon, which commenced at 10.30 o'clock, was led by 
Mr. Valentine G, Hall, dancing with Miss Helen G. 
on The second dance will take place on 28 

ec. 

Mr, George Vanderbilt gave the second of a series 


of musicales, at his residence, 640 Fifth Avenue, on 
Tue., 11 Dec., in the large picture gallery. About 
forty members of the Siedl orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Seidl, played several numbers, including 
Beethoven's Corisianus Overture, Anitras Dance, by 
Greig, Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody and the Dance or 
the Sylphs from Berlioz’s Damnation of Faust. Mr. 
Courtlandt Palmer was the soloist and played with 
orchestra the C Minor Concerto of Saint-Saens and 
the Toccato and Fugue of Bach-Tausig. There 
were only about seventy-five guests present. After 
the music a collation was served. 

Mr and Mrs. Charles Henderson gave a ball at 
Sherry’s on Thu, eve., 13 Dec., for their daughter, 
Miss Beatrix Henderson. The cotillon was danced 
after supper, about half past twelve o'clock, and 
was led by Mr. Stockton Colt, dancing with Miss 
Henderson. Mrs. Henderson received, and Mrs, 
Frederic Goodridge gave out the favors. Present 
were Miss Janet Hoyt, Miss Ada Godfrey, Miss 
Charlotte Barnes, Miss Marie Huntington, Miss 
Mabe! Huntington, Miss Julia Delafield, Miss Cor- 
nelia Delafield, Miss May Neeser, Miss Alice Wil- 
merding, Miss Constance Parsons, Miss Luisetta 
Leland, Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Mabel Jones, 
Miss May Lefferts, Miss Selina Schroeder, Miss Mary 
Peil, Miss May Belknap, Miss Edith Sands, Miss 
Elizabeth Sands, Miss Mabel Lewis, Miss Edith 
Speyers, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Caro'ine Lee, 
Miss Ethel Iselin, Miss Mary Jay, Miss Laura Jay, 
Miss Alice Bowers-Lee, Miss Marion Bowers-Lee, 
Miss Beatrix Barclay, Miss Ethel Barclay, Miss 
Katherine Hoppin, Miss Elsie Morris, Miss Emily 
Morris, Miss Sarah Hard, Miss Ellen Souther, Mr. 
J. Langdon Erving, Mr. Edward Livingston, Mr. J. 
Searle Barclay, Mr. George Morrison, Mr. Goodhue 
Livingston, Mr. Thornton Warren, Mr. George 
Blagden, Mr. James W. Girard, Jr., Mr. Robert 
Gardner, Mr. Dexter Blagden, Mr. Walter Bliss, 
Mr. George Brewster, Mr, Phoenix Belknap, Mr. 
Ogden Harrison, Mr. James Bartholomew, Mr. 
Emlen Little, Mr. Oswald Jackson, Jr., Mr. Oliver 
La Farge, Mr. Edward Parish, Mr. Wilmerding 
Biddle, Mr. Langdon Schroeder, Mr. Ellery Ander- 
son, Jr., Mr. William Beekman, Mr. Auguste Vata- 
ble Mr Harold Van Rensselaer, Mr. Richard Law- 
rence, Mr. Frederic de Peyster Carey, Mr. Livingston 
Pell, Mr. Dudley Eldridge, Mr. Edward Jones, Mr. 
Ado.phus Smedbury and Mr. Selah Strong. 

The first meeting of the Thursday Evening Club 
took place at the residence of Mr, and Mrs, J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, 219 Madison Avenue, Thu., 13 Dec. 
The members of the club were delightfully enter- 
tained by a very clever juggler. Present were Mr. 
and Mrs, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs, Francis 
P. Kinnicutt, Mr. and Mrs. J Hampden Robb, Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Schuyler, Mr. and Mrs, Charles A. 
Post, Mr. and Mrs, C. Lawrence Perkins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Mr. Peter Marié, Miss Gris- 
wold, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dodge, Dr. and Mrs. W. 
H. Draper, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Dana, Mr, and Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, 
Mr. George W. Vanderbilt, Miss Amy Townsend, 
Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Rainsford, Mr. and Mrs, Thomas 
H. Ward, Miss Furniss, Miss Dunham, Miss Florence 
Rhett, Mrs Samuel Colgate, Col. and Mrs.S. V R. 
Cruger, Mr. and Mrs, Charles C. Beaman, Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Gilder and Mr. Herbert Robbins. 

On Thu. eve., 13 Dec., Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Lenox Belknap gave a large reception to introduce 
their daughter, Miss Mary Remsen Belknap. A 
dinner was given before the reception, to which the 
débutantes who were to assist in receiving were in- 
vited. They were Miss Louise de Peyster Webb, 
Miss Cornelia Livingston Crooke, Miss Mabel Lewis, 
Miss Julia Clarkson, Miss Mabel Huntington, Miss 
Elizabeth Lowrey and Miss Frances Archbold. The 
young men were Mr. G Beekman Hoppin, Mr. Wal- 
dron Phoenix Belknap, Mr. Frederick Le Roy, Mr. 
Alexander S. Webb, Jr., Mr. Wright Post, Mr. 
Moses Jaylor and Mr. H. R. Remsen Coles, 

Mr. and Mrs. Parsons gave a reception on the at- 
ternoon of Thu,, 13 Dec. Receiving were Miss Elsie 
Morris, Miss Eleanor Erving, Miss Charlotte Barnes, 
Miss Katherine Hoppin and Miss Josephine Braem. 

Mrs, Alfred Edwards gave a reception on Wed., 12 
Dec., to introduce her daughter, Miss Helen Ed- 
wards, at her residence, No, 12 West Thirty-third 
Street. Receiving were the Misses Delafield, Miss 
Screven, Miss Elizabeth King, Miss Cornelia Crooke, 
Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Maud Hall, Miss Laura 
Jay, Miss Anna Peabody, Miss Edith Jay, Miss 
Mary Kearny, Miss Ethel Stokes, Miss Beatrix Hen- 
derson, Miss Caroline Lee, Miss Cornelia Robb, Miss 
May Neeser, Miss Edith Sands, Miss Mabel Jones, 
Miss Elizabeth Hare and Miss Julia Delafield, 

On Wed., 12 Dec., Mrs, John Clarkson Jay gavea 
lunch party to the following guests: Mrs John Alsop 
King, Mrs, Francis Delafield, Mrs. William Rhine- 
lander, Mrs. Sackett "Moore Barclay, Mrs. Frederic. 
Goodridge, Mrs. William Constable, Mrs. William 
W. Hoppin, Mrs. N. E. Baylies, the Countess de 
Montsaubrin, Miss Elizabeth Clarkson Jay and Mrs, 


L. L_ Delafield. 
The afternoon reception with dancing, given at 
Sherry’s rooms, on Fri. afternoon, 14 Dec., by Mrs. 


Edward Renshaw Jones for her daughter, Miss Mabel 
Jones, was one of the most enjoyable of the season. 
Receiving were Miss Grace Henop, Miss Edith Sands, 
Miss Mabel Drake, Miss Elisabeth Duer, Miss Cor- 
nelia Robb, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Laura Jay, 
Miss Katherine Hoppin, Miss Selina Schroeder, Miss 
Helen Edwards, Miss Mary Pell, Miss Vera Renshaw, 
Miss May Chase, Miss Eleanor Erving, Miss Beatrix 
Henderson, Miss Anna Peabody. Dancing was kept 
up until seven o'clock. 

The first meeting of the Michaux Bicycle Club 
took place at its rooms on Mon. afternoon, to Dec, 
There was good music and a capital collation. Pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Mr. and 
Mrs, Burden, Mrs, Clement C. Moore, Mrs. Temple 
Merritt, Mr. and Mrs, Walter Rutherfurd, the Misses 
Gibert, Mr. and Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Mr. Louis Keller, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Brown, Miss McAllister Mrs, 
Lucius Wilmerdine, Mrs. Walter Chapin, Mr. and 
Mrs, Reginald de Koven, Mrs, C. G, Francklyn, Mr. 


and Mrs. James B. Townsend, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Alexander, the Misses Iselin, Miss Frelinghuysen, 
Mrs. R G Remsen, Mr. Constable, Mrs. Frederic 
Edey and others. 

The annual dinner of the Columbia College Alum- 
ni was held on Mon. eve., 10 Dec., at the Hotel 
Brunswick. After the dinner, Mr. George G. De 
Witt, Class °67, the President of the association, 
made an address. Mr Seth Low answered the toast 
Columbia College. The Alumni toast was answered 
by Mr. Joseph Laroque, and an address on College 
Athletics was made by the Rev. Henry T. Satterlee, 
D.D., ‘93. Mr. Henry Van Duzen spoke for Har- 
vard, Mr, William B. Hornblower for Princeton, and 
Mr. Sherman Evarts for Yale. 

The President of the St. George’s Society gave a 
handsome dinner in honor of the new British Consul- 
General, Mr. Percy Sanderson, on the eve. of 11 Dec. 
at Delmonico’s. Present were Mr. Henry Weaks, 
Mr. George Massey, Mr. H. Simmonds, Mr. W..H. 
Bucknall, Mr. H. Maitland Kersey, Mr. Oswald San- 
derson, Mr. James Wright, Mr. F. W. H. Hurst, Mr. 
George Austin Morrison, Pres. of the St. Andrew’s 
Society, Mr, Augustus D. Shepard, Mr. Hugh Hill, 
Mr. Vernon H. Brown, Mr. Percy Chubb, Mr. Gil- 
bert Frazer, British Consul at New York, Mr. Henry 
Hague and Mr. John Morrison, almost all being 
members of the St. George’s Society. 

Mrs J. Hampden Robb will give a dinner to débu- 
tantes on 10 Jan. 

Invitations are out for a dance at Sherry’s to be 
given by Mr. and Mrs. J. Montgomery Hare, for their 
daughter, Miss Elisabeth Hare, on 4 Jan. 

Mrs. Philip Sands will have a reception to introduce 
Miss Edith Sands, on 27 Dec., at her residence, 15 
East 33d Street. 

Mrs, Gilliat Schroeder will have a reception on 
Wed., 26 Dec., at her residence, 130 East 17th Street, 
to introduce her daughter, Miss Selina Schroeder. 

Mrs. Edwin Stevens bas sent out invitations toa 
Yuletide party, to be given at her place, Castle Point, 
Hoboken, on 27 Dec. The invitations read ** Ye 
King of Misrule asketh youre ppresence in costume 
at his Courte, to be holden ye Castle Poynte in 
Hobocken, on ye seven and twentieth of December, 
from eight to eleven of the clocke.”” 

A delightful musicale was given on Sun. eve., 9 
Dec , by Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, at her residence, 222 
Madison Avenue. Miss Jeanne Faure sang charm- 
ingly some of Mr. Bembey’s music, heard in this 
country for the first time, with accompaniment of 
piano, violin and violoncello, The Beethoven Quar- 
tette played an air by Bach, and Miss Faure sang 
a Chant Hindou by Mr. Bembey, with ‘cello ob- 
ligato, played by M. Schenck, which was most beau- 
tifully rendered. 

On Tue , 11 Dec., Mrs. George Rutledge Preston 
gave a very enjoyable musicale at her home, No, 180 
West Fifty-ninth Street. Mrs. Wyman, who has 
just returned from Paris, sang with great success. 
Present were Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Loril'ard, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs, James Breese, Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Fish, 
Mrs. Cutting, Miss Cutting, the Misses Furniss, Miss 
Eleanor Robinson, Mrs. George Post, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. Philip Schuyler, Miss Cam- 
eron, Sir Roderick Cameron, Count and Countess di 
Brazza, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. Thomas Ward, 
Mrs. Del Monte, Mr. and Mrs. Walker Breese 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Amos French, Mrs Samuel Col- 
gate, Mrs. Loring, Mr. Randolph Robinson, Count 
von Bismarck, Mr Ward McAllister, Prince Lu- 
becki, Mr. Eugene Thébaut, Miss Van Rensselaer, 
Mr. Peter Marié, Mrs, William Kent, Mr. Goold 
Hoyt, Mr. Arnold, Mr. and Mrs. E, H. Harriman 
and Mr. Thomas Thorn, 

Mr. and Mrs. John Screven gave a dinner of fity on 
Mon. eve., 17 Dec., for their daughter, Miss Eliza- 
beth Screven. The dinner was followed by a co- 
tillon, 

The second meeting of Mrs. Church’s Dancing 
Class took place on Fri. eve., 14 Dec., at Sherry’s. 
Mr. Thomas Savage Clay led the cotillon, which 
broke up promptly at midnight. 

Mrs. John Neeser has sent out invitations for a 
cotillon to be given at Sherry’s on Fri., 2% Dec., for 
her daughters, Miss Elvine and Miss May Neeser. 
Mr. John Wainwright will lead the cotillon. 

On Thu., 13 Dec., Mrs. M. Sheafe Douglas gave a 
large reception for her daughter, Miss Maria Douglas. 

On Sat., 15 Dec., Mrs. Sackett Barclay introduced 
her two daughters, Miss Beatrix Barclay and Miss 
Barclay, at a large reception at her residence, 37 
West Forty-sixth Street. Receiving were Mrs. Wm. 
Constable, Miss Harriet Biddle, Miss Elsie Little, 
Miss Elizabeth Hare, Miss Mary Pell, Miss Mabel 
‘Drake, Miss Edith Jay, Miss Laura Jay, Miss Julia 
Delafield, Miss Nellie Edwards and Miss Edith Sands, 

Mr. and Mrs. Julien Davies gave a reception on 
Sat., 1§ Dec., to introduce Miss Ethel Davies. 

Receptions on 15 Dec. were given by Miss Henry 
1. Barbey, Mrs. George G. Sheldon, Mrs. Schuyler 
Quackenbush, Mrs. John Godfrey and by Mrs. Charles 
T. Homer for Miss Susan Valentine, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry C. Valentine, which took place at 
Sherry’s. 

A dance will be given during holiday week by Mr. 
and Mrs, Valentine. 

Another dance will be that given by Mrs. de Nev- 
fville, also during Christmas week. 

The annual Christmas romenade and ball of the 
junior class of Columbia College takes place in the 
college library on Fri., 28 Dec. The Committee in 
charge are Mr. Roger H. Bacon, Mr. Allan J. Clark, 
Mr. Ambrose Morrill, Mr. William O. Raymond, 
Mr. William Ryerson, Mr. Joseph L. Fearing, Mr. 
H. H. Hays, Mr. C. S. Adams and Mr. C. Dupont 
Coudert. The patronesses are Mrs. Walter Gurnee, 
Mrs. Robert Lenox Banks, Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger, Mrs. De Lancey Kane, Mrs. William H. 
Fearing, Mrs. Danie! Butterfield, Mrs. Charles Hen- 
derson, Mrs. Jacob Hayes, Mrs. Charles T. Barney, 
Mrs. Horace Barnard, Mrs. Cadwallader Evans, Mrs. 
Samuel Sloan, Mrs. George Schieffelin, Mrs. Ferdinand 
Wilmerding and many others. 

On Thu., 20 Dec., the first Cinderella dance will 
take place in Sherry’s pink ball-room, The com- 





¢ 





plete list of patronesses has already been published ir 
Vogue. 

The Annual Charity Ball in aid of the Nursery an: 
Child’s Hospital will take place on Thu., 31 Jan., i: 
Carnegie Hall, The boxes this year will be sold by 
Mrs. F. Norton Goddard, No. 2 East Thirty-fift 
Street, instead of Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, as i: 
former years. 

One of the best performances = in years by the 
Amateur Comedy Club was The Magistrate, give: 
on the evenings of 13,14 and 15 Dec., by an ex- 
cellent company. it was produced under the direc. 
tion of Mr. Frederic Williams by courtesy of Mr 
Daniel Frohman. The officers of the club this year 
are President, Mr. Alex. T. Mason; Vice-President, 
Mr. Theodore F. Boynton; Secretary, Mr. G, 
Gordon Cleather; Treasurer, Mr. Charles Wellen ,; 
Stage Manager, Mr. Frederick C. Camp; Librarian, 
Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr.; Prompter, Mr. Robert Lee 
Morrell, and Stage Decorator, Mr. John Frederic 
Cook. Members are Mr. Henry Chauncey, Jr., Mr. 
Evart Wendell, Mr. Auguste Montaut, Mr. Charles 
Boynton, Mr. Frederic Philips, Mr. Palmer Coolidge, 
Mr. William S. Scott, Mr. Daniel Griswold. Mr. 
Thomas Nash, Mr. Edward Fales Coward, Mr. 
Josepe Lamb, Mr. M. Van Rensselaer, Ir., Mr. Jacob 
Wendell, Jr., Mr. Reginald de Koven, Mr. George 
W. Nichols, Mr. Walker Marcus Dennett, Mr. 
Arthur Boyston Nichols and Mr. Leonidas M. Law- 
son, Jr. 

The first Assembly will take place at Sherry’s on 
Thu., 3rd Jan., at nine o'clock. - The Reception 
Committee consists of Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs. John Jacob Astor and 
Mrs. Frederic R. Jones. The patronesses are Mrs. 
Astor, Mrs. J. J. Astor, Mrs. Edmund L, Baylies, 
Mrs. Isiac Beil, Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. James 
A. Burden, Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. 
Brockholst Cutting, Mrs Paul Dana, Mrs. Francis 
Delafield, Mrs. Charles Dickey, Jr., Mrs. J. G. K. 
Duer, Mrs, Butler Duncan, Mrs Frederic Gallatin, 
Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. 
Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. John Hone, Miss S. S. How- 
land, Mrs. Richard Hunt, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Mrs. Frederic R. Jones, Mrs. John Kean, Mrs, 
Luther Kountze, Mrs. Adolph Ladenburg, Mrs. B. 
Franklin Lee, Mrs. Ward McAllister, Mrs. John 
Minturn, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs. Levi P. 
Morton, Mrs. A. Newbold Morris, Mrs. Frederic de 
Peyster, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs J. Hampden 
Robb, Mrs. George A. Robbins, Mrs, William Evans 
Rogers, Mrs. Schermerhorn, Mrs. Sheldon, Mrs. 
William Douglas Sloane, Mrs. Paran Stevens, Mrs. 
John Steward, Mrs, Henry A. C. Taylor, Mrs, Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. Arthur Wellman, Mrs 
Hamilton Fish Webster, Mrs. John C. Wilmerding, 
Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, Miss Kane and Miss Whit- 
ney 

Mrs, James Scrymser has sent out invitations for a 
series of evening receptions, the first to be given on 8 
Jan. 

Mrs. J Allen Townsend will give a dance for her 
sister, Miss Ethel Hawkins, in Christmas week. 

Mrs. Robert Rutherfurd and the Misses Rutherfurd 
will give a small reception on Thu. afternoon, 20 
Dec., for the Countess de Montsaubrier, who was 
Miss Zborowski. 

Miss Lulu Schreiner gave a tea at her studio, 96 
Fifth Avenue, on Tuesday. Receiving were Mrs. 
William E. Dodge and Miss Julia Van Duzer. 
Present were Mrs, Cutting, Miss Remsen, Mrs. J. 
Townsend Burden, Miss McAllister and others. 

By royal decree of 5 Nov., 1894, His Majesty, 
King Humbert, of Italy, has conferred upon Chevalier 
A, E. Cerqua, President of the Italian Chamber of 
Commerce of New York City, the very high and 
honorable distinction of Grand Officer of the Royal 
Italian Crown. 


WEDDINGS 


On Tue., 11 Dec., Miss Emma Fredericka Seiden- 
berg was married to Mr. Richard Ritter von Schoeller 
in the Brighton Heights Reformed Church, at St. 
George, Staten Island. Miss Seidenberg is the 
daughter of Mr. Richard Seidenberg, President of the 
New York Cotton Exchange, and Mr. Von Schoeller 
is the son of Freiherr von Schoeller, of Prague, Aus- 
tria. After the wedding a large reception followed at 
the residence of Mr, Seidenberg, New Brighton, 
which many New York people attended. 

On Wed., 12 Dec., Miss Mary Stewart Sherman 
was married in Washington, D. C., to Mr. ‘ames 
Ives McCallum, Miss Sherman is the daughter of 
Senator and Mrs. John Sherman. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Ruth Hoyt, of New York, and Miss Cecilia 
Miles, daughter of Gen. Nelson A. Miles. The best 
man was Mr. Newell from Boston, and the ushers 
were Mr. Lee Phillips and Mr. Walter Davidge. 
The ceremony was performed at the residence of the 
bride’s parents on K Street, by the Rev. Dr. McKim 
of the Church of the Epiphany. 

On Tue., 11 Dec., Miss Edith Louise Freeman 
was married to Mr. John Dallet, Jr., at Christ Episco- 
pal Church, Orange, N. J. Miss Freeman is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Joel Francis Freeman. 
The Rev. Dr. Horace Bishop officiated, assisted by 
the Rev. Mr. Davis and the Rev. Dr. Anthony Schuy- 
ler of Grace Episcopal Church. The bridesmaids 
were Miss Bertha Lee. Miss Elisabeth O’Donovan 
from Baltimore, Miss Gertrude Abbey Freeman, 
sister of the bride, Miss Ella Dallet, sister of the 
groom, Miss Marion Kellogg and Miss Josephine 
Vilas. Mr. Frederick Dallet, brother of the groom, 
was best man, and the ushers were Mr. Arthur Lec, 
Mr. Samuel Minott, Mr. John C. Wilmerding, Mr. 
George O'Reilly. Mr. Leonard Ke'logg and Mr. 
Allen Freeman A collation followed at the residence 
of the bride’s parents. 

On Tue., 11 Dec., Miss Charlotre Lamson was 
married to Mr Edward Dale Appleton at 4P M. '0 
the Church of the Heavenly Rest, the Rev. Dr. Par- 
ker Morgan officiating. Miss Charlotte Lamson is 4 
daughter of the late Mr. Charles Lamson, and M’. 
Appleton is a son of Mrs. John A. Appleton. he 
bride was given away by her brother, Mr, John L, 
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Lamson. Col. Daniel Appleton was the best man 
and the ushers were Mr. A. Murray Young, Mr. 
Charles A. Appleton, Mr. William J. Dale, Jr., from 
Boston, Mr. George E. Perkins, Mr. Richard Trim- 
ble and Mr. William W. Elbert. A_ reception fol- 
lowed at the residence of the bride’s sister, Mrs. 
Frederic L. Lehman, Present were four other of the 
bride’s sisters, Mrs, Robert Clifford Cornell, Mrs. 
Brown, from Boston, Mrs. Richard Hoffman and Mrs. 
Pedro R. de Florez, also Mrs. John A. Appleton, 
Miss Marion Appleton, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Apple- 
ton, Miss Malvina Appleton, Mrs. John Minturn, 
Mrs. Elliot Cowdin, Mrs, William P. Douglas, Mrs. 
William Jay, Mr. and Mis John E, Cowdin, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Arthur Randolph, 
Mr. and Mrs. Auguste P. Montant, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Robeson, Mr and Mrs. John Lawrence, Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Endicott, Miss Susan Travers and 
Mrs. Hamilton Hoppin, , ‘ 

On Thu., 27 Dec., Miss Olive Wood Condit will 
be married to Mr. Edward Everett Hall, at five 
o'clock in the Church of the Heavenly Rest, The 
Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan will officiate. Miss Maud 
Mabley will be maid ot honor and Mr, William States 
best man. The ushers will be Mr, Frank Black, Mr. 
Charles G. Hall, Mr. Howard Dodge, Mr. Arthur 
Clayton, Mr, Frank vodge and Mr. Joseph Hall, 

The wedding of Miss Bowne and Mr. Coit has 
been postponed on account of the illness of Miss 
Bowne’s sister, Mrs. J. Frazer Crosby, Jr. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


The engagement is announced of Miss Ella Will- 
shire Pomeroy to Mr. S. Albert Reed. Miss Pome- 
roy is the daughter of Mr. J. P. Pomeroy of Boston, 
and Mr. Reed is ason of Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, who 
was Miss Caroline Gallup. Mr. Reed is a member of 
University Club, St. Anthony Club and Country 

‘lub. 

7 Miss Grace Bleecker Frothingham to Mr. Clarence 
Jackson MacSymon. Miss Frochingham is the only 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Frothingham and a grand- 
daughter of the late Col. George Strover _ ; 

The engagement is announced of Miss Elizabeth 
Willard Brown to Mr. Thomas J, Stead ? 

The engagement is announced of Miss Anna 
Whiting Martin to Mr. Frederic Clarence Brown, 
Miss Martin is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs William 
Irvin Martin, and Mr. Brown is the son of the late 
Mr. J, Stuart Brown. . 

Miss Maria Stockton to Mr. William Dayton. Miss 
Stockton is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Stockton of Trenton, N. J., and a sister of Mrs, 
Moses Taylor Pyne of this city and of Mrs. George 
Burleigh of Trenton, N. J. Mr. Dayton was at one 
time Minister to Holland. 


CHARITABLE’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


On Wed., 12 Dec., ** an afternoon with the song 
writers of Europe’ was given by Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
eric Dean, under the auspices of the Ladies’ Commit- 
tee of St Andrew’s Convalescent Hospital, in the 
Assembly Hall of the United Charities Building, 209 
East Twenty-Second Street. The members of the 
Ladies’ Committee are Pres., Miss Fanshaw; Vice- 
Pres., Miss L. H. Kean; Sec. Mrs, R. P. Lounsbery, 
Mrs. Edward Hamilton Beli, Mrs. Henry Edey, Mrs, 
Lee Jones, Mrs. W. E. Le Roy and Miss Cozzens, 
Present were Mrs, Wm. Preston Griffin, Miss Liv- 


ingston, Mrs. Robert Minturn, Mrs. Stuyvesant 
Morris, Mrs. James McVickar, Mrs, James A. 
Scrymser, Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, Mrs. Emlen 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Hamilton Fish Webster, Mrs. Reu- 
ben Howes, Mrs. Nelson Robinson, Mrs. H. D. Bab- 
cock, Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Mrs. Edward 
Whitehouse, Mrs. J. Hampden Robb and Mrs. J; A. 
Gillet. 

The annual entertainment of the Women’s Ex- 
change took place at the residence of Mrs. Herman 
O. Armour, 856 Fifth Avenue, on Tue., 11 Dec, 
Bishop Potter delivered an address. The musical 
part of the programme was in the hands of Miss 
Lillie Berg. 

An afternoon tea and sale were given on the 12th, 
at the women’s Exchange Lunch Room, 7 East 
Seventeenth Street, under the patronage of Mrs, James 
Hurry, Miss J. D. Coster, Mrs. Charles Pyne and 
Mrs, E. P. Roe. 

On Wed. eve., 19 Dec., in the ball-room of the 
Hotel Majestic, was given a pound party, for two 
very worthy charities and also to supply Christmas 
presents to poor children. All invited guests are re- 
quested to bring pound packages ae ee 
ranging in price from 25 cents to $25. These pack- 
ages are to be auctioned off unopened. The sale will 
be followed by music and dancing. 

An attractive Doll Sale was held at Sherry’s on the 
afternoon and evening of 15 Dec. Tea was served at 
5 o'clock under the charge of Mrs, F. H. Betts, Mrs. 
Russell Hoadley, Jr., Mrs. Walter Taylor, Mrs. 
Henry Trevor and others, The toy table was in 
charge of Mrs. Richard Irvin, Mrs. Charles Francklyn, 
Mrs William Douglas, Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. 
Herman Oelrichs and Mrs. John Lowery. Mrs. Wil- 
liam Osgood and Mrs. Arthur M, Dodge had charge 
of the little doll table, assisted by Miss Cora Ran 
dolph, Miss Barnes, Miss Ada Godfrey, Miss Robb, 
Miss Hoppin, Miss Grant and others. : 

The Strollers, formerly known as the Columbia 
College Dramatic Club will give a series of perform- 
ances in aid of the Orthopcedic Ward of the Post- 
Graduate Hospital, and also for other charities. From 
31 Dec. to § Jan., the Belle’s Stratagem, comedy, 
by Mrs. H. Crowley, revised by Mr. E. Fales 
Coward, will be given. From 4 to g Mar. a 
farcical comedy will ,be given, and on 4 April 
a new musical play is promised, The commit- 
tee consists of Mr. Benjamin Aymar, Mr. J. Searle 
Rarclay, Jr., Mr. J. Philip Benkard, Mr. Walter 
Lawrence Bogert, Mr. Edward Fales Coward, Mr. 
Edward Rush Duer, Mr. Richard S. Emmett, Jr., Mr. 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., Mr. Louis Fitzgerald, Jr., Mr. 
Lorillard Kip, Mr. Oliver H. Perry La Farge, Mr. 
Edwin Post, Mr. Robert C. Sands and Mr. J. Watts 
ie Peyster Toler. 


On Thu., 20 Dec.,a “ Brownie* entertainment 
will be given at the Fourteenth Street Theatre to help 
on the work of the Nurses of the Poor, These nurs- 


ing sisters are entirely dependent upon charity. The 
patronesses of the entertainment are Mrs. Richard 
Irvin, Mrs. Del Monte, Mrs. John Lawrenee, Mrs. 
Eugene Kelly, Mrs. Pollock, Mrs. Del Valle, Mrs. 
Henry 


Osgood, Mrs Louis Livingston and Mrs, 
Forbes McCreery. 
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CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 
ANNIE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Slight, even trivial as some of these mem- 
ories are, they possess the indefinable charm 
which attaches to all personal reminiscences, 
as well, as in this case, the attractions of a 
graceful and sympathetic style. What won- 
der that they are read with delight, when, 
besides the many glimpses of Thackeray in 
his most lovable aspects, we meet in these 
chapters Charlotte Bronté, Dickens, John 
Leech, the Carlyles, John Bright, Mrs. 
Kemble and a dozen others who are of 
those whom to meet will surely be one of 
the joys of Paradise. ‘* My Poet,’’ in the 
chapter so named, is Jasmine, ‘‘ My Mu- 
sician,’’ Chopin, and though very youn 
when she met them, Mrs. Ritchie has 
the art of so presenting her childish recol- 
lections that they are vivid without being 
exaggerated. How delightfully human and 
lovable are the anecdotes of My Professor 
of History and of the real Jeames de la 
Plucke and his gift of dishes, the casua) way 
in which Thackeray set up a carriage, by 
buying the fly, horse, man and all, in which 
they had returned from one of their expedi- 
tions, and the incident of the blue vases, reft 
from their place at home to adorn the mantel 
shelf of Leech’s dining-room. It is to be 
hoped that many more such memories still 
exist, and that they may not linger long un- 
written. The testimony that a great man 
was also a good man is too precious not to be 
faithfully and lovingly recorded for all the 
world to see. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


THE ROYAL MARINE. BY ALEXANDER MAT- 
THEWS. 


As all novel-writérs know, nothing is so 
difficult to describe as a proposal. To ex- 
pand the story of a proposal and very little 
else, over six chapters, without becoming tire- 
some, is therefore somewhat of a feat. The 
delightful tale of the young man who dreams 
he has proposed, and then cannot be sure 
whether it was a dream or a reality, has al- 
ready given pleasure to many in the pages of 
Harper’s. Now it appears in most attrac- 
tive guile, of convenient size and daintily 
simple binding. If occasionally the wit is 
forced it is usually of the best of quality, and 
Mr. Matthews himself could scarcely criticise 
the author’s English, except when he puts into 
the mouth of his heroine such a phrase as 
‘* poor white trash.’’ Besides being a dis- 
tinctively South Carolinian location, it is im- 
possible to believe that cultivated Baltimore 
girls of good family would use phrases so 
perilously near to slang, but the attempt to 
reproduce the unproduceable and altogether 
charming Southern accent, is, and will al- 
ways be a failure. The use of such well- 
known names makes the story sound—at 


least to New York ears—a little too much 
like revelations of private life, but, after all, 
this, its only fault, is a small one—and Miss 
Marlenspuyk, at least, does not err in that 
way. (Harper & Brothers. ) 


A DRAMA IN DUTCH. BY Z. Z. 


** Dutch ’’ is all very well, since Dutch 
the story is, though the scene is laid in Lon- 
don, but why drama? The only dramatic 
situations in the book are those where the 


[pla man, self-deceived, imagines the young 


RAzy pf” gi who is confiding her love for the hero to 
47 
er ~ Sm, 


him to be in love with himself, and the 
twice-told incident of his casually getting a 
light for his cigar from the son he does not 
know. But even in the hands of a Sardou 
two incidents will hardly serve for a whole 
drama. 

But except for the anticipation aroused by 
the title, which keep one waiting for thrills 
which do not come, the book is interest- 
ing enough. It is a study, minute and 
vivid, of the home life of a little colony of 


eare cherer/but give us a chance Dutch butter and cheese merchants in Lon- 


don. For a moment or two in Book 1 fears 
were aroused of impending Ibsenism, but 
they were speedily dispelled, and Book u 
concerns itself exclusively with the eating 
and drinking (gormandizing were perhaps a 
better word ), good ciothes, creature comforts, 
business affairs and domestic quarrels of the 
de Griendt and Van Praagh families and 
their intimates. It does not sound very en- 
ticing, but still there is a certain simplicity, 
kindliness and humanity about these avar- 
icious, greedy, ill-tempered people, which 
attracts in spite of their faults. 

It is an interesting, if odd book, and oddest 
of all is the condensation of a guidebook to 


Holland into the penultimate chapter. 
( Macmillan & Co.) 
ST. JOHN'S WOOING. BY M. G. MC CLELLAND 


A thoroughly nice, interesting, satisfactory 
love story, with just enough suspense to keep 
the reader agreeably on the alert, and just 
enough incident to amuse and carry him 
along with the current. The style is good, 
the description of Texan ranch life so attract- 
ive that no man with a taste for outdoor life 
and simple pleasures but would long to fol- 
low the honest young Briton, St. John’s, 
example, especially if such lovely girls as 
Judy grow on every bush, which is doubtful. 
The crippled Spaniard novelist, Mejares, is a 
new type ; the scampish son, Tom Lawless, 
an old but useful one. Judy and her lover, 
however, are the gems of the book, and 
Judy’s wild ride to the help of the wounded 
men is well told, if the motive does seem a 
little inadequate. (Harper & Bros. ) 


AT THE BOOK COUNTER 
BY HER 


Most audacious book to which a 
A writer has put his name of late is 
The Literary Shop, in which Mr. 
L. Ford holds forth with much hilarity on 
the subject of American literature. The 
author names Mr. Bonner, of Ledger fame, 
as the founder of the present school of 
magazine fiction, of whom it is said that 
he was always ready to tell the author ex- 
actly why the work wasn’t suitable for the 
Ledger. One day a writer asked why his 
story could not be used. 
“ This story will not do tor me because you have in 
it the marriage of a man with his cousin.”” 
** But,”” protested the young author, “* cousins do 
marry in real life.” 
“In real life, yes,’ cried the canny Scotchman, 
“* but not in the pages of the New York Ledger.” 
Out of deference to the prejudices of 
Ledger readers, Mr. Bonner, we are told, 
cultivated a series of aversions. Among 
these were stepmothers, sisters and the speed- 
ing of horses through poem or story. The 
prescribed gait was a walk or at most a slow 
trot. 
Coming down to later times Mr. Ford in- 
troduces graduates of the Ledger school Alice 


H VOLUME TIGHTLY BOUND 


Cory, J. T. Headley and Washington Glad- 
den. 


“Of these I consider Washington Gladden en- 
titled to the highest rank as an exponent of medioc- 
i. « Ws 
_ “* IT award the palm of merit to this popular manu- 
facturer of literary wares, for even mediocrity un- 
spoiled by the slightest sense of humor.’’ 


Mr. Ford does not wish to be understood 
as blaming editors for publishing stuff of the 
sort that he derides. 

‘* If 1 were the proprieter of a great maga- 
zine I would havea picture of Robert Bonner 
over my desk and the walls of my editorial 
rooms and business offices should be hung with 
the great Ledger maxims. There are a thou- 
sand mediocre people in this country to where 
there are five of superior intelligence,’’ and 
he goes on to plead for the occasional recog- 
nition of the ‘¢ five.”’ 

The author pays his respects to Mr. E. F. 
Benson, the author of Dodo, whom he 
uses as an awful example of the influence of 
women on literary workers. 

* He has, I am credibly informed, been so 
overwhelmed with attentions from women of 
rank and fashion that hir evenings are now 
fully occupied with socia functions, and he 
is unable to attend night school. This is to 
be regretted, for Mr. Benson is by no means 
devoid of cleverness, and I am sure thatin an 
institution of learning of the kind I have 
named he would soon master such mysteries 
of syntax as the subjunctive mood, and at the 
same time vastly improve his style by con- 
stant study of such masterpieces of simple, 
direct English as ‘Ho! the ox does go, and 
Lo ! I do go up.”’ 

Anent Oscar Wilde, the author says : 

*“ Callow and ingenuous youth betrays it- 
self by two unmistakable ear-marks. One of 
these is in the form of a slight down on the 
cheek and the other is the belief that Oscar 
Wilde writes brilliant epigrams.”’ . . . 

** And yet Mr. Wilde is one of the clev- 
erest of the whole brood of fat-witted, chromo- 
cynics whose vulgar flippancies have somehow 
come to be regarded as witty and amusing, 
and that, too, by people who ought to to 
know better.”’ 

Of the whole school of English alleged 
humorists Mr. Ford has this to say : 

“If there is anything in the world which 
can be accomplished, if at ali, without man- 
ual labor and the accompanying sweat of the 
brow, it is the utterance of really witty or 
epigrammatic remarks. But these leaden- 
footed English wits somehow convey to me a 
vision of a cynic in toil—stained overalls 
going forth in the gray of the early morning, 
dinner-pail in hand, for a hard day’s work 
at being epigrammatic and funny.”” 

In a spirit of fair-mindedness, rarely exhib- 
ited by critics, Mr. Ford, after entertaining 
the reader with amusingly put expressions of 
his disapproval of the methods of magazines 
viewed from the standpoint of standard 
fiction, goes on to sketch the lights in the 
picture he has drawn. 

‘¢ The magazines have not only raised the 
rates of compensation for literary labor, but 
they have spread the reading habit to an en- 
ormous extent and are still educating vast 
numbers of people—of a class that do not 
read at all when they happen to be born in 
other countries-- to become habitual buyers 
of books and periodicals.’’ ** But we 
have special cause for being thankful to the 
magazines when we read some of the hyster- 
ical, obstetrical and epigrammatic romances 
which have enjoyed such an astonishing 
vogue in England of late years.’’... 
‘To my way of thinking the epigrammatic 
books are the most offensive of the whole 
lot.”’ 

The most amusing parts of this book have 
not been touched on in these excerpts. It 
can be safely promised that an hour or two 
of amusement awaits the reader who allows 
Mr. Ford to take him about this Literary 
Shop, where the fun is good-natured and the 
literary judgment for the most part to be 
commended, although, of course, exception 
would be taken in a critical review to some 
of the authors Mr. Ford admires. 
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WE MAKE SOLIp SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY foyig FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS 







SECURE ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 




















A Christmas 
Suggestion: 


$6.00 to | 
$ 100.00. 


KODAKS from $6.00 to $10.00 for the children, so 
simple that any boy or girl can handle them, 
yet capable of making first-class pictures. 

KODAKS AND KODETS from $12.00 to $50.00 for 
grown people. All sizes and styles. 





of Antique Stuffs. 





KODAKS from $60.00 to $100.00 with double swing 
back, interchangeable lenses, iris diaphragm 
shutters and the thousand and one improve- 
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UPHOLSTERY FABRICS. 
Novelties of All Descriptions. 

for Decorations, Coverings, Draperies, etc., 
Chatel & V. 


gth Ave., cor. 18th Street, New York. 






Solid Silver 


(Exclusively.) 











STERLING 


WHITING MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK 








World’s Columbian 
Exposition 
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MAKER OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Firrn Ave., New York. 


(One door above 28th Street.) 


| 
| Highest Aware 





| 
| 
| 





| Correct Styles 

| Latest Novelties 
| For Evening Dress tyefinc’ | 
} Worsteds. 


| Sable, Mink and Persian 
Fur-lined Over coats. 








Reproductions 
Tassinari’s Fine Silks. 






















ments that enthusiasts value so highly. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. N USEDONTHIS PAPER 
MANUFACTURED BY 
te ead 3 Rochester, N. Y. 


JAENECKE- ULLMAN C: 


NEW YORK 








The United States Mail ™'%* °° {livered, rain or 


shine, storm or calm, over 
eo. rough roads or smooth, no matter how 
stiff or lame the carrier may be. To 
him an 


Allcock’s 


Porous Plaster 


means a firm, elastic step, supple mus- 
cles, strong full lungs; for, if applied 
the moment there is pain in any part 
of the body, it will vanish like magic 
under the touch, Just so with every- 
body else. Men, women and children 
find it good for all alike, to ward off any 
of the pains and aches, internal as well 
as external, the result from taking cold. 
Let No Solicitation induce you to accept a substitute. 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS, 1 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS, 











ALLcock’s is absolutely the best, 


Have no equal as a relief and cure for 
corns and bunions, 
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and Hunt Suits, 
Tattersall W aist- Coat. 

Harris and Bliss Tweeds. 
Knickerbockers and Highland Spats. 


RUINART 


‘Waldorf’ 


Latest shape in Shoes, 
Blucher and Bal, 
French Calfskin. 


$3.00 


NONE BETTER 













THE FAMOUS HOUSE OF 


Ve uve Cl icquot | EVERY PAIR 


WARRANTED. 
founded nearly a century ago, enjoys a world- 
renowned reputation for the production of unsur- | Send yoursize,and we will 
passed high-grade champagne wines, } ship immediately on 
They are made of the choicest grapes, grown on receipt of price. 
their own estates and are distinguished for absolute | 


purity, delicacy and body, with a bouquet remark- | 
able for its daintiness, M . S. KarL, 
These qualifications are fully embodied in the 











123 NASSAU STREET } 
84 NASSAU STREET 
New York. 


Correspondence invited. 
Send for Catalogue, 





Yewwow Lapel, Sec. Gov Laset, Baur. 


1887 VINTAGE 
IMPORTED TO THIS COUNTRY. | 
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Espite the pinchbeck rhetoric of Mr. Oscar Wilde 
and other apostles of the Paradox Cult, lying and 
stealing have not, as yet, been canonized. Not 

even the dazzling eloquence of epigrams has been potent 

enough to rescue them from being still considered as pecu- 
liarly low forms of viciousness. 

Practised extensively, to be sure, but not gloried in 
except by a small minority composed of the admittedly 
criminal and the morally savage. Specimens of the latter 
class are to be met with in every circle, their dishonesty 
adapting itself to the possibilities of ail social conditions. 


An especially contemptible form of stealing—that of 
non-debt payment—deserves to be severely reprobated. 
Aping the swindling methods of the idle, dissolute sons of 
English peers, some of our jeune dorée pretend to regard 
bill paying as too vulgar a practice for them to counten- 
ance—unless, indeed, the bill is owing to them. 

Tradesmen, you know, are duffers who ought to feel 
obliged for patronage, and it’s a piece with all this rot 
about Socialism that they've got to sending monthly state- 
ments ; and, by George! if one of them didn’t have the 
impertinence—d him—to send a collector after me. 
I gave him rats, I can tell you. 





Like honorable sentiments are cherished by crooks and 
other swindlers toward the men who own anything that 
they want to steal. The same instinct to prey upon one’s 
fellows —an inherited strain from some low-type ancestor 
—actuates both classes, although one may wear London 
vicuna, and the other, on occasion, the degrading Sing-Sing 
stripe. Taking advantage of a tradesman’s confidence, 
and securing from him goods under the false pretense of 
reasonably prompt payment is swindling, and not all the 
young bloods in London can make it anything finer in 
essence, call it by whatsoever euphonious name _ they 
may. 


The professional sneak thief is the less contemptible 
character of the two. His attitude toward society in 
general is that of an acknowledged Ishmael. And the 
well-to-do women and men who use their names and 
positions to secure a trust which they betray are sneaks in 
all but the sneak’s label. The housebreaker is almost 
admirable by comparison. With him it is a game of 
personal hazard and he. takes desperate chances. This 
cowardly game of getting and then letting the other fellow 
do the waiting and the whistling for his cash involves 
little or no risk for those who play it. The wealth 
they did not earn, and the name they did nothing 
to make solid—inheritances along with their constitu- 
tions and their eyes—they use as promoters of fraud- 
ulent schemes do the names of their Honorable 
Gentlemen Directors—as decoy ducks. 


~ 


A promise to pay cash for value received is really as 
solemn a compact as the acceptance of a dinner invita- 





























tion, and who but a cad would break the latter en- 
gagement? Arriving an hour late is of course an un- 
pardonable offense. Every Chappie appreciates that, 
but what few Chappies or their cousins, or their aunts 
or their mothers appear to understand is that it is even 
more reprehensible to keep the money due the shop- 
keeper or the seamstress or the tailor for months 
before paying it over. Unless the debtors pay the 
usual rate of interest—an unheard-of proceeding— 
they simply steal the interest. Would this plan work 
if they bought a block of real estate or stock from 
one of their own set? Would the seller wait without 
protest for months for the money equivalent, fore- 
going his interest income on the parcel, be it little or 
big? To merely state the case is to show its absurd- 
ity. This is what happens to the shopkeeper, however. 
He frequently has to pay for money accommodation while 
you are keeping him out of his own. Pay where we must, 
extort where we can, is the guiding rule of your behavior. 


It will not avail to plead “I forgot.” You remember 
the name and record of every college foot-ball captain in 
the country; ditto the names and especial characteristics 
of the gaiety girls that have appeared during the last five 
years. -And you, madam, can pick out every refurbished 
gown at a late-in-the-season dance, and not one of the 
scandals of your set but you can rehearse on the moment, 
not omitting the smallest detail. We remember what in- 
terests us, and if rectitude had any place in your ideal 
you would remember to be honest. But so near are you in 
spirit to your degraded savage ancestors—to whom, of 
course, stealing was merely a generally accepted method 
of self-support—that to be honest in all things does not 
even suggest itself as a principle of conduct. 


The cruel injury inflicted on industrious, hard-worked 
people is incalculable. All the long hot summer they toil 
—or worse, are compelled to endure enforced idleness in 
town. The money that could have paid for needed outings 
or help tide them over the idle days is going up in smoke 
or down in brandy and soda at Narragansett Pier, or shim- 
mering in the satin trailed over costly rugs at Newport. 


A shopkeeper, victim of the payment-shirking habit of 
the Chappies—male and female—declares that he has aided 
many brides to secure trousseaux, helped to pay traveling 
expenses, contributed, albeit most unwillingly, to building 
houses, paid bills of the doctor, the undertaker, the divorce 
lawyer—in a word, much against his inclination and to 
his great detriment commercially, he has been forced to 
enact the réle of a Provident Loan Society for the well- 
to-do class. A man, even one so plebeianly industrious as 
a shopkeeper, ought at least to be allowed to select the ob- 
jects of his charity and not be made to play Fairy God- 
mother to dishonest spendthrifts. 


Whatever his social status, backed by whatever illustrious 
line of long descent, the non-bill paying or the tardy bill- 
paying man is a cad because he is a Liar. 
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BENEATH THE SURFACE 
BY EDITH BROWER 


(Concluded from Vogue of 13 December.) 


“ Y father was in the mines before me, 
M and my grandfather ; I can there- 
fore the subject—I cannot—regard 

the subject quite as you.”’ 

How dreadfully particular he was about his 
English! Certainly one would not look for 
such evidences of culture among these diggers 
of anthracite. Still, she remembered that when 
Bob, after showing them the stables, black- 
smith shop, office and “store,” said that only a 
church was needed to make an underground 
village, Butts had remarked that if there was a 
church there’d be plenty that could preach in 
it. Her preserver was undoubtedly one of 
these unordained preachers. 

Bur why should a man who could preach, 
or, in fact, do anything better, choose such 
work as mining? It did not seem a sufficient 
reason that his forefathers had followed the 
same occupation. This opinion grew stronger 
when the man—piqued, perhaps, by her com- 
ments, into proving that his craft was not 
wholly lacking in educational opportunities— 
turned the conversation into a geologic chan- 
nel. It was then that Miss Hardenburgh first 
felt the comparative futility of charts and mu- 
seums. Here was live knowledge, gained by 
years of face-to-face acquaintance with the 
rocks and the earth layers. But her new 
friend had book-learning as well; the long 
Greek and Latin terms rolled fluently off his 
German tongue, much more fluently than did 
his choice and somewhat stilted English. 

‘< You have gone deeply into this subject,” 
she said. 

‘*T have studied it—a little.” 

As he grew more enthusiastic, teeling her 
sympathy, his language stumbled, his words 
sometimes becoming quite unintelligible : 

«Why don’t you speak in German ?”” 

‘You could understand me ?” he asked in 
a gentle surprised tone. 

‘¢] think so... Miss Hardenburgh’s ear was 
attuned to the elegance of Hanoverian speech, 
and she had always heard ‘¢ Pennsylvania 
Dutch *’ spoken of asthe very worst of dia- 
lects. But this wonderful being did not speak 
that abominable tongue ; he expressed himself 
in the purest Hoch-Deutsch. 


«« My name is Charles 














If his voice and inton- 
ations had sounded pleas- 
antly before, they were 
now positively enchanting 
to her ear. When she was at school in 
Germany the professor of geology had 
spoken in this same slow, smooth, softly- 
sibilant way. But that professor and the 
school—everything, in fact, which had gone 
before—belonged to a state of being utterly 
separate from this in which she now lived. 
How tame that other life seemed! how inane 
all the men she had known in it ! 

A thousand feet beneath the surface of the 
earth, practically worlds away from the 
world of convention which was her familiar 
atmosphere, companioned only by a “ laboring 
man,’” Miss Hardenburgh was experiencing 
an excess of intellectual joy such as she had 
never known, but of which she dreamed day 
and night. From geology they passed to 
other topics, not light ones, indeed, but of 
deep ethical import, springing naturally from 
the contemplation of the constructive wonders 
of creation. Then with what far-ringing 
melody did the picturesque polysyllables and 
poetic compounds roll through the coaly cor- 
ridors! Miss Hardenburgh always said her 
prayers and did her sentimental thinking in 
German, though up to the present time no- 
body suspected that she could do sentimental 
thinking. Now she was turning herself in- 
side out, like a pocket. It was absurd, of 
course, but she couldn’t help it. She felt no 
fear of her guide in any way, even during 
their most intimate converse, for he had kept 
the distance of the car track between them. 


When she got a splinter in her hand from — 


grasping a timber support he held her lamp 
for her, but offered no closer assistance. 

How she appreciated’ this ! 

All this while they had met no one, but 
soon they heard picks at work, and voices ; 
then came the sound of distant blasting which 
shook the walls about them. Presently they 
passed through a door, opened for them by a 
small keen-eyed boy. Before long they would 
be at the top again, and then—they must sepa- 
rate! What, separate forever from the most 
delightful companionship she had ever known, 
and merely because she was Miss Hardenburgh 
and he—a common German miner, but— 

‘©Won’t you tell me your name?” 
she asked, rather timidly, speaking in FEng- 
lish. ‘TI should like to know how to think 
of one who has so kindly brought me out of a 
bad scrape.”” 
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7 Rupert.” 
«And mine is Hard- 
enburgh. Mr. Rupert ”’ 
—she spoke impulsively, 
—‘‘don’t you ever think 
of leaving the mines? 
Wouldn’t you like it if 
—if you could get some- 
thing todo above ground? 
I mean something better 
—that is, higher, more 
fitted for a man of your 
mind? It—pardon me 
for saying so—but it 
seems such a pity for 
you to waste yourself at 
this sort of work, when 
there are positions requir- 
ing brains and knowl- 
edge, which you could so 
well fill.”’ He tried to interrupt her, but she 
hurried on. “I could —if you like—tell my 
father about you ; he would be so interested ; 
he would, I am certain, do something for 
ou. 
: «¢ You are very kind, Miss Hardenburgh,”’ 
he spoke with his usual slow gravity, though 
she perceived a curious tremor in his voice ; 
“but I am entirely satisfied with my position. 
Perhaps you do not quite comprehend that 
there is room here for skilled labor.” 

“Yes, I do,” she interposed ; “but after 
all it is only manual labor.” 

‘*It is something more than that. Still, 
thanking you deeply, I must say to you that 
I like better my work in the mines than any 
your good father could find forme. If you 
ask these men they will tell you the same. 
Once in the mines they cannot leave. All 
other occupations are to them—how do you 
say.?—tame.”” 

She had little chance to urge her plea, for 
now they were surrounded by men and boys, 
a grimy, inquisitive crowd. They were at 
the foot of a slope, where a ‘trip ’” of loaded 
cars stood ready to be drawn to the surface. 
Apparently: miles up the steeply inclined 
plane Charlotte could see a small ray of day- 
light. 

‘¢I did not enter the mine here,’ she said. 

‘‘ No,” replied her guide; “ I was obliged 
to come this way. But you can easily join 
your friends at the top of the shaft; it is not 
far.” 

Her friends ! She remembered them now for 
the first time, and thought with a sinking heart 
of the girls’ idiotic chatter and Bob Glenburn’s 
stupid gallantry. 

‘IT am sorry,’’ Rupert went on, “that I 
cannot accompany you farther, but I have a 
little work to keep me here. I will not make 
you wait for me. O’ Malley,” calling a man 
out of the crowd, “I give to you this lady to 
take care of and to restore to her party. You 
will find them, I think, at Shaft No. 2.” 

Charlotte mumbled out some thanks; she 
wanted to say more, but words would not 
come. She felt herself assisted into an empty 
car. Several men got in with her, while 
numerous boys clung to the outside. As they 
began the ascent Rupert touched his close cap 
with a sort of military salute and bowed very 
low. Miss Hardenburgh felt like Orpheus 
looking his last upon Eurydice left behind in 
the dark kingdom. 

A few moments brought them to the top. 
The sunlight seemed poor and thin after the 
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fine masses of gioom and the rich, yellow, 
concentrated lights below. 

She found the others in a high state of ter- 
ror. They had but just now missed her. 
The party, it seems, divided immediately after 
she lost them. ‘I’m to blame,”’ said Bob; 
‘<I ought to have counted noses before we 
separated, but I never thought such a thing 
could really happen.”” 

‘*I did miss the young lady,”* said Butts, 
‘*but I did conclude she was in your party, 
Mr. Glenburn.”’ 

‘* Well, she’s out now, thank heaven. 
But, Miss Hardenburgh, you haven't told us 
how you got out; not by yourself, I°ll wager.” 

‘No, I met a miner; he showed ime the 
way. Such a nice fellow!” 

**T wonder who it was?’ said Bob. 

‘¢ His name is Rupert.”’ 

« Rupert?” 

‘« Yes, and—there he goes now !” exclaimed 
Charlotte, pointing in the direction of the slope 
to a man walking rapidly across the culmy 
common. 

“Did he tell you his name was Rupert ?”’ 
asked Bob. 

“© Yes, and oh, he is so clever—even cul- 
tured.”” 

Bob laughed. 

‘Why, he speaks the most beautiful Ger- 
man and knows all about geology.”’ 

‘*T should say he did.” 

She turned quickly. 

« What do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘I mean that your miner is one of the 
most distinguished mining engineers in the 
country. So was his father, and his father’s 
father in the old country. His distinguished 
name is Karl Siegmund Rupert Schwartzen- 
berg, and he is descended collaterally, I be- 
lieve, from the old Schwartzenberg princes. 
Nice fellow, Schwartzy. I'll get my mother 
to invite him to the house while you are here.” 

Miss Hardenburgh gazed after the departing 
black figure, the distinctive grace of whose 
form and movement was not obliterated by 
the distance. She wondered if Karl Siegmund 
Rupert Schwartzenberg was thinking of the 
kind offer she had made to Charles Rupert. 

“Well, it was made in good faith,’ she 
thought—“ and I shall see him again !” 
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, I “Here is no doubt that in many respects 

New York is the most comfortable 
city in the world to live. It is in 
some the most extravagant, in others not. 

Meadows tells me butchers and green- 

grocers are cheaper. In Paris we grow 

accustomed to look at a franc as we 
would a dollar here. In England we ever 
look to the present. There are some articles 
of clothing and wearing appare!, even, which 
we find it impossible to obtain abroad. It is 

a fallacy, in my judgment, for women to pur- 

chase or have made their shoes in Europe. 

Englishwomen’s boots and shoes are atrocious 

in their hideousness—great awkward, bulky 

things, and the feet look even larger than they 
are in reality. But large feet are the pride of 
the English nation, and the divine Trilby is 
drawn by Du Maurier—that Trilby, the apoth- 
eos:s of “the 4dealization of the foot—with enor- 
mous pedal extremities. They are not twisted 
or Gistorted, however, which is a remark can 
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never be made about a Frenchwoman’s feet. 
As for a Frenchman, his feet are even more 
deformed. It is true I have made certain of 
my shoes and pumps in Paris. But in doing 
so I model them myself, and I will not allow 
my foot to be pinched in any way. If I were 
married or if I were not, and had a near and 
dear female relative—a Jot of sisters and a 
mother—or whatever my family status might 
be—which, by the way, I am not going to re- 
veal here—I would never allow them to wear 
French shoes or boots. America and New 
York is the only place where the female boot 
can be obtained in its perfection. I know I 
am trespassing upon the domain of my fair 
friend who writes so charmingly of What She 
Wears, and I beg pardon. In speaking of 
women’s footgear I wish also to include that 























































and to several weddings on the Heights— much 
farther, and generally think of that trip some 
time in advance. What I like to do is to 
wake in the morning and say to myself, “ Yes, 
I will go over to-day or to-morrow, send 
Meadows down, get my passage and have my 
bags and boxes packed.*’ I do not carry 
many, and the week afterward I find myself 
strolling down Picadilly. 

We are over our teething, represented 
by walnut furniture and barbaric decora- 
tions, and are settling down to the knowledge 
of what is right. We should be and are flat- 
tered that older countries are taking their cue 
from us. Already, in London, the “ flat’’ 
system has revolutionized the comfortable but 
old-fashioned lodgings, and in every London 
newspaper we take up we read of “ residential 
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ABSENT-MINDED WELLESLEY GIRL (in Boston shoe shop): ‘* Oh, yes; this pair of overshoes 


will do nicely, but wrap up the old ones, please, they may be useful on a rainy day. 


clerk follows instructions ! ) 


of men. London boots are excellent, but 
more expensive than those in America. I 
should advise any man who desires to have 
good boots to have made several pairs by a 
good London bootmaker and then have his 
New York man copy them. It can be done, 
and I know that he will find that the Ameri- 
can article is much superior to that of the 
English. 

I shall and always will wear russet boots on 
board ship, but I think it perfectly absurd for 
a man in these days to speak of what he would 
wear under these circumstances. We travel 
so much that we should, and really do, not 
think any more of crossing the Atlantic than 
of going over to catch the train at the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. In fact, I find Brooklyn—if I go 
there—I have been to Greenwood on occasions 
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(Surprised 


mansions with lift and steam heat,” ‘*¢self- 
contained flats,’’ and various terms of that 
kind, which demonstrate the taking of the new 
fad. We copied the apartment system from 
Paris, but improved upon it so that Dr. Evans 
erected an American apartment house in Paris, 
which now commands enormous prices for 
each of its ‘¢ suites.”” 

As this is the era of Christmas ‘presents 
and tips, I cannot but commend the bright 
and fearless correspondent of an English 
weekly, who has taken the stand against in- 
discriminate tipping in England. How much 
more is the lesson to be followed here, where 
servants receive double the wages and are as a 
rule doubly incompetent. Tipping is strictly 
forbidden at Sandringham, and the Prince, 
who generally sets the best of examples—I am 
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Espite the pinchbeck rhetoric of Mr. Oscar Wilde 
and other apostles of the Paradox Cult, lying and 
stealing have not, as yet, been canonized. Not 

even the dazzling eloquence of epigrams has been potent 

enough to rescue them from being still considered as pecu- 
liarly low forms of viciousness. 

Practised extensively, to be sure, but not gloried in 
except by a small minority composed of the admittedly 
criminal and the morally savage. Specimens of the latter 
class are to be met with in every circle, their dishonesty 
adapting itself to the possibilities of all social conditions. 


An especially contemptible form of stealing—that of 
non-debt payment—deserves to be severely reprobated. 
Aping the swindling methods of the idle, dissolute sons of 
English peers, some of our jeune dorée pretend to regard 
bill paying as too vulgar a practice for them to counten- 
ance—unless, indeed, the bill is owing to them. 

Tradesmen, you know, are duffers who ought to feel 
obliged for patronage, and it’s a piece with all this rot 
about Socialism that they've got to sending monthly state- 
ments; and, by George! if one of them didn’t have the 
impertinence—d him—to send a collector after me. 
I gave him rats,, I can tell you. 





Like honorable sentiments are cherished by crooks and 
other swindlers toward the men who own anything that 
they want to steal. ‘The same instinct to prey upon one’s 
fellows —an inherited strain from some low-type ancestor 
—actuates both classes, although one may wear London 
vicuna, and the other, on occasion, the degrading Sing-Sing 
stripe. Taking advantage of a tradesman’s confidence, 
and securing from him goods under the false pretense of 
reasonably prompt payment is swindling, and not all the 
young bloods in London can make it anything finer in 
essence, call it by whatsoever euphonious name _ they 
may. 


The professional sneak thief is the less contemptible 
character of the two. His attitude toward society in 
general is that of an acknowledged Ishmael. And the 
well-to-do women and men who use their names and 
positions to secure a trust which they betray are sneaks in 
all but the sneak’s label. The housebreaker is almost 
admirable by comparison. With him it is a game of 
personal hazard and he takes desperate chances. This 
cowardly game of getting and then letting the other fellow 
do the waiting and the whistling for his cash involves 
little or no risk for those who play it. The wealth 
they did not earn, and the name they did nothing 
to make solid—inheritances along with their constitu- 
tions and their eyes—they use as promoters of fraud- 
ulent schemes do the names of their Honorable 
Gentlemen Directors—as decoy ducks. 


A promise to pay cash for value received is really as 
solemn a compact as the acceptance of a dinner invita- 









tion, and who but a cad would break the latter en- 
gagement? Arriving an hour late is of course an un- 
pardonable offense. Every Chappie appreciates that, 
but what few Chappies or their cousins, or their aunts 
or their mothers appear to understand is that it is even 
more reprehensible to keep the money due the shop- 
keeper or the seamstress or the tailor for months 
before paying it over. Unless the debtors pay the 
usual rate of interest—an unheard-of proceeding— 
they simply steal the interest. Would this plan work 
if they bought a block of real estate or stock from 
one of their own set? Would the seller wait without 
protest for months for the money equivalent, fore- 
going his interest income on the parcel, be it little or 
big? To merely state the case is to show its absurd- 
ity. This is what happens to the shopkeeper, however. 
He frequently has to pay for money accommodation while 
you are keeping him out of his own. Pay where we must, 
extort where we can, is the guiding rule of your behavior. 


It will not avail to plead “I forgot.” You remember 
the name and record of every college foot-ball captain in 
the country; ditto the names and especial characteristics 
of the gaiety girls that have appeared during the last five 
years. And you, madam, can pick out every refurbished 
gown at a late-in-the-season dance, and not one of the 
scandals of your set but you can rehearse on the moment, 
not omitting the smallest detail. We remember what in- 
terests us, and if rectitude had any place in your ideal 
you would remember to be honest. But so near are you in 
spirit to your degraded savage ancestors—to whom, of 
course, stealing was merely a generally accepted method 
of self-support—that to be honest in all things does not 
even suggest itself as a principle of conduct. 


The cruel injury inflicted on industrious, hard-worked 
people is incalculable. All the long hot summer they toil 
—or worse, are compelled to endure enforced idleness in 
town. The money that could have paid for needed outings 
or help tide them over the idle days is going up in smoke 
or down in brandy and soda at Narragansett Pier, or shim- 
mering in the satin trailed over costly rugs at Newport. 


A shopkeeper, victim of the payment-shirking habit of 
the Chappies—male and female—declares that he has aided 
many brides to secure trousseaux, helped to pay traveling 
expenses, contributed, albeit most unwillingly, to building 
houses, paid bills of the doctor, the undertaker, the divorce 
lawyer—in a word, much against his inclination and to 
his great detriment commercially, he has been forced to 
enact the role of a Provident Loan Society for the well- 
to-do class. A man, even one so plebeianly industrious as 
a shopkeeper, ought at least to be allowed to select the ob- 
jects of his charity and not be made to play Fairy God- 
mother to dishonest spendthrifts. 


Whatever his social status, backed by whatever illustrious 
line of long descent, the non-bill paying or the tardy bill- 
paying man is a cad because he is a Liar. 
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BENEATH THE SURFACE 
BY EDITH BROWER 


(Concluded from Vogue of 13 December.) 


“ Y father was in the mines before me, 
M and my grandfather ; I can there- 
fore the subject—I cannot—regard 

the subject quite as you.” 

How dreadfully particular he was about his 
English! Certainly one would not look for 
such evidences of culture among these diggers 
of anthracite. Still, she remembered that when 
Bob, after showing them the stables, black- 
smith shop, office and “store,” said that only a 
church was needed to make an underground 
village, Butts had remarked that if there was a 
church there'd be plenty that could preach in 
it. Her preserver was undoubtedly one of 
these unordained preachers. 

Bur why should a man who could preach, 
or, in fact, do anything better, choose such 
work as mining? It did not seem a sufficient 
reason that his forefathers had followed the 
same occupation. This opinion grew stronger 
when the man—piqued, perhaps, by her com- 
ments, into proving that his craft was not 
wholly lacking in educational opportunities— 
turned the conversation into a geologic chan- 
nel. It was then that Miss Hardenburgh first 
felt the comparative futility of charts and mu- 
seums. Here was live knowledge, gained by 
years of face-to-face acquaintance with the 
rocks and the earth layers. But her new 
friend had book-learning as well; the long 
Greek and Latin terms rolled fluently off his 
German tongue, much more fluently than did 
his choice and somewhat stilted English. 

‘< You have gone deeply into this subject,”’ 
she said. 

‘¢T have studied it—a little.’ 

As he grew more enthusiastic, feeling her 
sympathy, his language stumbled, his words 
sometimes becoming quite unintelligible : 

“Why don’t you speak in German ?”” 

“You could understand me ?” he asked in 
a gentle surprised tone. 

‘¢T think so.’ Miss Hardenburgh’s ear was 
attuned tothe elegance of Hanoverian speech, 
and she had always heard ‘¢ Pennsylvania 
Dutch *’ spoken of as the very worst of dia- 
lects. But this wonderful being did not speak 
that abominable tongue ; he expressed himself 
in the purest Hoch-Deutsch. 
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«* My name is Charles 
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If his voice and inton- 
ations had sounded pleas- 
antly before, they were 
now positively enchanting 
to her ear. When she was at school in 
Germany the professor of geology had 
spoken in this same slow, smooth, softly- 
sibilant way. But that professor and the 
school—everything, in fact, which had gone 
before—belonged to a state of being utterly 
separate from this in which she now lived. 
How tame that other life seemed! how inane 
all the men she had known in it! 

A thousand feet beneath the surface of the 
earth, practically worlds away from the 
world of convention which was her familiar 
atmosphere, companioned only by a “ laboring 
man,’’ Miss Hardenburgh was experiencing 
an excess of intellectual joy such as she had 
never known, but of which she dreamed day 
and night. From geology they passed to 
other topics, not light ones, indeed, but of 
deep ethical import, springing naturally from 
the contemplation of the constructive wonders 
of creation. Then with what far-ringing 
melody did the picturesque polysyllables and 
poetic compounds roll through the coaly cor- 
ridors! Miss Hardenburgh always said her 
prayers and did her sentimental thinking in 
German, though up to the present time no- 
body suspected that she could do sentimental 
thinking. | Now she was turning herself in- 
side out, like a pocket. It was absurd, of 
course, but she couldn’t help it. She felt no 
fear of her guide in any way, even during 
their most intimate converse, for he had kept 
the distance of the car track between them. 
When she got a splinter in her hand from 
grasping a timber support he held her lamp 
for her, but offered no closer assistance. 

How she appreciated this ! 

All this while they had met no one, but 
soon they heard picks at work, and voices ; 
then came the sound of distant blasting which 
shook the walls about them. Presently they 
passed through a door, opened for them by a 
small keen-eyed boy. Before long they would 
be at the top again, and then—they must sepa- 
rate! What, separate forever from the most 
delightful companionship she had ever known, 
and merely because she was Miss Hardenburgh 
and he—a commor German miner, but— 

«Won't you tell me your name? 
she asked, rather timidly, speaking in Eng- 
lish. ‘I should like to know how to think 


, 


of one who has so kindly brought me out of a 
bad scrape.’ 
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_ Rupert.” 

“And mine is Hard- 
enburgh. Mr. Rupert” 
—she spoke impulsively 
—‘don’t you ever think 
of leaving the mines ? 
Wouldn’t you like it if 
—if you could get some- 
thing todo above ground? 
I mean something better 
—that is, higher, more 
fitted for a man of your 
mind? It—pardon me 
. J for saying so—but it 

seems such a pity tor 

you to waste yourself at 

this sort of work, when 

there are positions requir- 

ing brains and know!- 

edge, which you could so 
well fill.’ He tried to interrupt her, but she 
hurried on. “I could —if you like—tell my 
father about you; he would be so interested ; 
he would, I am certain, do something for 
you.” 

‘* You are very kind, Miss Hardenburgh,”’ 
he spoke with his usual slow gravity, though 
she perceived a curious tremor in his voice ; 
“but I am entirely satisfied with my position. 
Perhaps you do not quite comprehend that 
there is room here for skilled labor.” 

“Yes, I do,” she interposed ; ‘but after 
all it is only manual labor.” 

‘‘It is something more than that. Still, 
thanking you deeply, I must say to you that 
I like better my work in the mines than any 
your good father could find forme. If you 
ask these men they will tell you the same. 
Once in the mines they cannot leave. Al! 
other occupations are to them—how do you 
say ?>—tame.”” 

She had little chance to urge her plea, for 
now they were surrounded by men and boys, 
a grimy, inquisitive crowd. They were at 
the foot of a slope, where a “trip” of loaded 
cars stood ready to be drawn to the surface. 
Apparently miles up the steeply inclined 
plane Charlotte could see a small ray of day- 
light. 

‘<I did not enter the mine here,”’” she said. 

‘© No,”’ replied her guide; “ I was obliged 
to come this way. But you can easily join 
your friends at the top of the shaft; it is not 
far.”” 

Her friends ! She remembered them now for 
the first time, and thought with a sinking heart 
of the girls’ idiotic chatter and Bob Glenburn’s 
stupid gallantry. 

‘IT am sorry,’ Rupert went on, “that | 
cannot accompany you farther, but I have a 
little work to keep me here. I will not make 
you wait for me. O’Malley,” calling a man 
out of the crowd, “I give to you this lady 
take care of and to restore to her party. You 
will find them, I think, at Shaft No. 2.” 

Charlotte mumbled out some thanks; she 
wanted to say more, but words would not 
come. She felt herself assisted into an empty 
car. Several men got in with her, while 
numerous boys clung to the outside. As they 
began the ascent Rupert touched his close csp 
with a sort of military salute and bowed very 
low. Miss Hardenburgh felt like Orpheus 
looking his last upon Eurydice left behind in 
the dark kingdom. 

A few moments brought them to the top. 
The sunlight seemed poor and thin after the 
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fine masses of gioom and the rich, yellow, 
concentrated lights below. 

She found the others in a high state of ter- 
ror. They had but just now missed her. 
The party, it seems, divided immediately after 
she lost them. ‘*I’m to blame,”’ said Bob; 


‘I ought to have counted noses before we . 


separated, but I never thought such a thing 
could really happen.”’ 

‘I did miss the young lady,’* said Butts, 
‘‘but I did conclude she was in your party, 
Mr. Gienburn.”’ 

‘“* Well, she’s out now, thank heaven. 
But, Miss Hardenburgh, you haven't told us 
how you got out; not by yourself, I’ll wager.” 

“No, I met a miner; he showed ine the 
way. Such a nice fellow !”’ 

«¢ I wonder who it was?’ said Bob. 

‘< His name is Rupert.” 

«¢ Rupert ?” 

‘* Yes, and—there he goes now !” exclaimed 
Chariotte, pointing in the direction of the slope 
to a man walking rapidly across the culmy 
common. 

“Did he tell you his name was Rupert ?”’ 
isked Bob. 

“¢ Yes, and oh, he is so clever—even cul- 
tured.”” 

Bob laughed. 

«¢ Why, he speaks the most beautiful Ger- 
nan and knows all about geology.” 

‘*T should say he did.” 

She turned quickly. 

«What do you mean ?”’ 

‘I mean that your miner is one of the 
most distinguished mining engineers in the 
country. So was his father, and his father’s 
ather in the old country. His distinguished 
iame is Karl Siegmund Rupert Schwartzen- 
berg, and he is descended collaterally, I be- 
lieve, from the old Schwartzenberg princes. 
Nice fellow, Schwartzy. I'll get my mother 
to invite him to the house while you are here.”” 

Miss Hardenburgh gazed after the departing 
black figure, the distinctive grace of whose 
form and movement was not obliterated by 
the distance. She wondered if Karl Siegmund 
Rupert Schwartzenberg was thinking of the 
kind offer she had made to Charles Rupert. 

‘¢ Well, it was made in good faith,’’ she 
thought—* and I shall see him again !” 


” 
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Here is no doubt that in many respects 
New York is the most comfortable 


city in the world to live. It is in 
some the most extravagant, in others not. 
Meadows tells me butchers and green- 
srocers are cheaper. In Paris we grow 
iccustomed to look at a franc as we 
would a dollar here. In England we ever 
look to the present. There are some articles 
of clothing and wearing apparel, even, which 
we find it impossible to obtain abroad. It is 
i fallacy, in my judgment, for women to pur- 
chase or have made their shoes in Europe. 
Englishwomen’s boots and shoes are atrocious 
in their hideousness—great awkward, bulky 
things, and the feet look even larger than they 
are in reality. But large feet are the pride of 
the English nation, and the divine Trilby is 
drawn by Du Maurier—that Trilby, the apoth- 
eosis of the idealization of the foot—with enor- 
mous pedal extremities. They are not twisted 
or distorted, however, which is a remark can 
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never be made about a Frenchwoman’s feet. 
As for a Frenchman, his feet are even more 
deformed. It is true I have made certain of 
my shoes and pumps in Paris. But in doing 
so I model them myself, and J will not allow 
my foot to be pinched in any way. If I were 
married or if I were not, and had a near and 
dear female relative—a Jot of sisters and a 
mother—or whatever my family status might 
be—which, by the way, I am not going to re- 
veal here—I would never allow them to wear 
French shoes or boots. America and New 
York is the only place where the female boot 
can be obtained in its perfection. I know I 
am trespassing upon the domain of my fair 
friend who writes so charmingly of What She 
Wears, and I beg pardon. In speaking of 
women’s footgear I wish also to include that 


ABSENT-MINDED WELLESLEY GIRL (in Boston shoe shop) : 
will do nicely, but wrap up the old ones, please, they may be useful on a rainy day.’ 


clerk follows instructions ! ) 


of men. London boots are excellent, but 
more expensive than those in America. I 
should advise any man who desires to have 
good boots to have made several pairs by a 
good London bootmaker and then have his 
New York man copy them. It can be done, 
and I know that he will find that the Ameri- 
can article is much superior to that of the 
English. 

I shall and always will wear russet boots on 
board ship, but I think it perfectly absurd for 
a man in these days to speak of what he would 
wear under these circumstances. We travel 
so much that we should, and really do, not 
think any more of crossing the Atlantic than 
of going over to catch the train at the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. In fact, I find Brooklyn—if I go 
there—I have been to Greenwood on occasions 
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and to several weddings on the Heights— much 
farther, and generally think of that trip some 
time in advance. What I like to do is to 
wake in the morning and say to myself, “ Yes, 
I will go over to-day or to-morrow, send 
Meadows down, get my passage and have my 
bags and boxes packed.’” I do not carry 
many, and the week afterward I find myself 
strolling down Picadilly. 

We are over our teething, represented 
by walnut furniture and barbaric decora- 
tions, and are settling down to the knowledge 
of what is right. We should be and are flat- 
tered that older countries are taking their cue 
from us. Already, in London, the “flat” 
system has revolutionized the comfortable but 
old-fashioned lodgings, and in every London 
newspaper we take up we read of « residential 


** Oh, yes; this pair of overshoes 
(Surprised 


mansions with lift and steam heat,” ‘¢ self- 
contained flats,"’ and various terms of that 
kind, which demonstrate the taking of the new 
fad. We copied the apartment system from 
Paris, but improved upon it so that Dr. Evans 
erected an American apartment house in Paris, 
which now commands enormous prices for 
each of its ‘¢ suites.” 

As this is the era of Christmas ‘presents 
and tips, I cannot but commend the bright 
and fearless correspondent of an English 
weekly, who has taken the stand against in- 
discriminate tipping in England. How much 
more is the lesson to be followed here, where 
servants receive double the wages and are as a 
rule doubly incompetent. Tipping is strictly 
forbidden at Sandringham, and the Prince, 
who generally sets the best of examples—I am 





























not speaking about his morals, but his courage 
—is to be praised for this. Why should I 
give forty or fifty dollars in tipsevery time I 
visit Newport, and why should I be required 
to give moneyed presents to my friends’ ser- 
vants? I think to do so is outrageously vul- 
gar. I always give at my clubs, because the 
men are generally poorly paid and they mean 
to be obliging, although they are frequently 
lacking in the intelligence to put their inten- 
tions into execution. 

In fashions I have but little that is new to 
chronicle. Men in London are wearing 
aluminium buttons on white waistcoats. I 
hear Elisha Dyer has a velvet collar to one of 
his dress coats, and that Chappie Navarro has 
likewise. You know how I preached against 
them, but at the same time I think that these 
things are largely a matter of taste. Both 
men are well groomed, and always keep up to 
the very latest ‘* wrinkles.’’ I likewise have 
heard that Jack Bloodgood has one of the 
white waistcoats with aluminium buttons, but 
that he is waiting, being a little conservative 
as to being the pioneer in this fashion. And 
to be a pioneer requires much courage, and it 
is an affair of more than ordinary moment. 
I do not think I should care for the combina- 
tion of waistcoat and coat, and not being in 
the diplomatic service I would never wear the 
coat. I have always found it a very safe rule 
to follow that one should avoid any startling 
innovation in dress. But then I am a con- 
servative. If I find the world is going to take 
it up, then I may follow in the train, because a 
man should never appear conspicuous. 

Dress to some may not seem of much im- 
portance. It is sneered at, and the man who 
pays attention to his appearance is considered 
featherbrained by persons who think that to be 
dirty or careless in attire proclaims manliness. 
I have found scrupulous neatness and attention 
to the details of one’s attire—mind, I draw a 
line between this person and the fop—and 
there is more than a line: a gulf unbridged— 
to go with trustworthiness. I have never been 
deceived in such a person and I would accept 
his draft or his note of hand for almost any 
amount. I know that he is a man of order, 
and if engaged in business that his desk and 
his office is perfect in its appointments, simple 
though they may be, and that his affairs show 
the same attention to details, the same prompti- 
tude and the same attention—I use this word 
frequently, but I am not a sophomore and I 
am not guided by the rules of rhetoric when 
it comes to speaking plain English. Such a 
small detail as the matter of gloves has drawn 
me toward a man. I know one who is always 
pertectly gloved and who never goes out of 
doors without wearing kid or suede. I think 
this may be considered a very petty matter, 
but it shows an orderly and well-regulated 
mind and I feel that the man is as clean and 
as orderly within as he is without. 


THE WELL-GROOMED MAN 


Hy did Jim Modelle have a couch a la 

bed of Ware? Why bathe his eyes ? 

What about his open windows if the 

mercury in the thermometer should happen to 

be coquetting with zero? And is there any- 

thing special in the rubbing and Italian read- 
ing ? 

I put Jim up to the big bed as one of the 

greatest luxuries going. If you've been asleep 

and half wake up to turn round, as even the 
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best sleeper will, a fresh cool place will almost 
instantly renew slumber on a warm night, and 
even on a cold one, in a bed, dressed as 1 have 
described, a roll to the other side provides a 
fresh, but not a frigid, change. 

If your couch is so circumscribed that a 
turn over undoes the clothes at your back, 
presently sliding them on to the floor just as 
you are dropping off, or if a stretched limb 
brings your foot in contact with a board, you 
are at once seized with an inordinate desire to 
push your limb out as far as you have a mind 
to and touch nothing; that involves trying 
another position, and you are two-thirds awak- 
ened and irritable at once. Sleep is impossi- 
ble if you are annoyed. First be sure your 
feet are warm—the feet go to roost first and 
the brain last—next that your temper is cool, 
and, last, that your conscience is your best and 
closest friend—this I am told is perfectly easy 
for any native American—and in any normal 
human whose gastric juices are only working 
at one-fourth power sleep is one of the very 
few certainties of this very uncertain world. 
As for the open windows, it will be remem- 
bered that the reader’s attention was called to 
numerous wool blankets at hand. It is prac- 
tically impossible to catch cold from fresh air, 
though nothing is easier than to do so with 
the assistance of a current of air careering at 
its own sweet will over some exposed spot, 
especially round about a shoulder-blade. 

Pneumonia often starts so; and if a man 
wanted to bet he could catch an awful cold 
without leaving his room, or opening a win- 
dow, Dr. Andrew Wilson tells me the 
wager would nearly certainly be won if the 
victim would eat four pork chops rather under- 
done, plenty of new bread, drink a quart bot- 
tle of Dublin stout, winding up with two or 
three tumblers of hot grog, then retire to bed 
and sleep—if he could—oh! and some men 
could, too! This little symposium, it ap- 
pears, creates considerable irritation among all 
the mucous membranes (no wonder) and an ir- 
ritation of the nasal membrane is called a cold 
in the head—Q. E. D. 

The best advice is—eat something before 
retiring if you are the least hungry, but a few 
ounces only. To be quite safe you must be 
quite warm in bed and well tucked up, then if 
the cool zephyrs dally gently with the end of 
your moustache so much the better, you are 
taking in oxigenous strength with every in- 
halation of your lungs. By the way, a very 
wholesome supper is three or four oatmeal 
crackers and a tumbler of whisky and water, 
three parts water to one whisky. 

The rubbing is very important. The skin 
is, to speak plainly, the sewer of the body. 
The rubbing helps more than anything to 
keep the pores open. A man must die sooner 
or later if perspiration ceases. Of special use 
is the face-rubbing. My father is nearly 
eighty, well complexioned and little wrinkled. 
Why? Because perhaps half a dozen times a 
day, whenever he touches his face and finds 
it greasy, he will take a soft towel and lightly 
rub off this moisture. The friction must 
never by rapid or hard enough to bruise the 
skin, but it may with advantage make the facial 
epidermis glow. Try this, ladies, for a week 
instead of the accursed powder puff. Having 
written this before quite realizing what I was 
doing it would seem an imperative duty to 
close this paper with a humble apology to la 
belle et charmante Marquise de Panhael for 
venturing to intrude on her sacred rights. Jt 
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was what Mrs. Malaprop would call a lapsus 
fungus and shall not occur again. 
Agricola G. Van Duzenbury. 


London, November, 1894. 


VIEWS BY HER 


Pparently among the never-to-be in- 
A fringed traditions of the comic opera 
stage is the one decreeing that at more 
or less frequent intervals there shall flock upon 
the stage a female chorus, showing abbreviated 
or nearly eliminated skirts. As many also 
as possible of the other women performers 
are compelled to make frank anatomical dis- 
play. These exhibitions are rarely artistic (as 
most women in this country have unsym- 
metrical lower limbs)—and according to con- 
ventional standards they are indecent. More 
often than not they are also ridiculous. To 
thjs state do they attain in Rob Roy. Ad- 
mitted that as the score needs the female voice 
the spectator ought to wink at the absurdity 
of a number of very feminine young women 
appearing as warriors in the train of as burly « 
leader as ever trod the boards, there is certainly 
no musical or common sense or spectacular re:- 
son why the Englishofficer should be personat- 
ed by awoman. As there is much exhibition of 
person the inference is irresistible that it is a 
case of box-office receipts against artistic unity 
and refinement. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future legs will be subordinated to their 
proper place in the scale. At present they are 
the dominant notes in light opera. 


The passion for chiffon and gauze veiled 
bodices is not always happy in its results. At 
the Empire theatre, lately, a young woman 
seated in a box gave every indication of 
extreme self-satisfaction. Spectators did not 
find her satisfactory as an exhibit, however. 
She had arrayed herself in a black satin skirt, 
a bodice of pink silk veiled with plain white 
gauze and a black hat with a pink bow. The 
bow and the white gauze were sad mistakes. 
From throat to belt she resembled nothing so 
much as a duchesse dressing table done up in 
silesia and swiss. Had black lace, either jetted 
or dotted, been substituted for the white the 
effect would have been excellent and becom- 
ing. The pink bow in the hat was evidently 
an effort to do what writers on the esthetics 
of dress recommend—repeat the color of the 
bodice or skirt in bow or feather. Unless, 
however, this process is very carefully carried 
out the result looks as it did in the case under 
notice—like a stupid ‘¢ trying to do.”’ 


Women who occupy theatre boxes should 
take some thought as to their environ- 
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ment of upholstery and endeavor to wear 
costumes that will bring them into color 
and harmony with the hangings. The hardest 
boxes to look well in are those in Abbey’s 
theatre. In the slang of the boudoir, there's 
“nothing about them to help a woman.”’ 
The difference between the self-complacent 
aspect of box occupants and the parquet criti- 
cism on the same aspect is amusingly at vari- 
ance ; a little of it overheard would do much 
toward making women more painstaking in 
preparing themselves for box exhibition. 


The New York Water Color Club now exhib- 
iting at the Academy of Fine Arts seems to be 
something of a failure as an embodiment of jus- 
tice. As a corporate protest against the regu- 
lar society it ought to have made a better 
showing in the way of fair dealing. At its first 
exhibition, five years ago, the greed of the 
officers was disgracefully displayed. Ten pic- 
tures each did some of those who were in the 
ring secure wall space for, while large numbers 
of paintings by members were rejected for lack 
of room. Evidently greed has learned some 
wisdom, for this year’s catalogue shows that no 
one offends so outrageously, although it is to 
be noted that Charles Warren Eaton, member 
of the jury of admission, and treasurer of the 
club, has five exhibits; (three of these could 
easily have been spared to make room for 
some of the works rejected), and that the Pres- 
ident, Childe Hassam, has sent a picture which, 
for its proper showing, needs a surrounding of 
blank wall. The Club obligingly kicked out 
the works of its fellow-members so that the 
President could be advantageously exploited. 
It is pertinent to ask how comes it that when 
members of the club were crowded off the 
walls a non-member, Mary R. Williams, 
has five accepted sketches? In an exhibition 
of two hundred and sixteen works about sixty 
per cent. are contributed by non-members. It 
is for the members to decide whether they 
will continue to contribute to the support 
of an organization where juries of admis- 
sion and outsiders seem to have all the pick- 
ings. 

The docility with which we think as 
we are bid to do is illustrated in a small 
way by the non-protesting acceptance of the 
buxom, peasant-like woman who adorns Mr. 
Gibson’s advertisements, and whom he is 
pleased to present as the typical American girl. 
This artist’s studio model is said to be an Irish 
girl, and certainly this oxen-waisted, bulky 
creation smacks more of bogs than she does of 
drawing-rooms or anything else that is is civil- 
ized. 





STORM GOWNS—KNICKERBOCKERS—A_ L’AN- 
GLAISE TEA JACKETS—DIAMONDS AND 
PEARLS 


girls of the day show a _ wonder- 

ful taste and aptitude for dress. 
American girls the world over have that 
charm above all others accorded them, ex- 
cepting those, of course, who overdo it. 
Usually they are the girls who by parental 
good luck and monetary success are forced to 
step in advance of their mothers, and to de- 
pend on themselves and their long purses. 
They can hardly be blamed for their errors, 


fashion’s point of view the young 
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nor laughed at for not distinguishing between 
the expenditures of a matron and those fit for 
a young maid, but rather to be condoled with 
for having lost the sweetest years of their lives 
along with their greatest beauty and charm, by 
ignoring artless, simple dressing. 

One item in a woman’s wardrobe has caused 
me much wonderment, because so seldom 
taken into consideration—it is the storm- 
gown. The majority of women do not keep 
their own carriages, as we well know, neither do 
the majority of the well-bred and well-dressed 
class have hired cabs as often as they need 
them. For that reason I cannot make out 
why so little thought and care about wet-day 
appearances is given when on other occasions 
they are always dressed so smartly. 

New York offers every advantage, for rainy 
days are in great plenty, and the New York 
woman is proverbial for never stopping at 
home because of the weather when anything 
is going on. Her life is too full, and her en- 
gagements would swamp her if she did. 

My creed is to look smart under all circum- 
stances, but to 
be particularly 
fit at the same 
time. A chic 
costume worn 
by a good-look- 
ing women on 
a wet day is 
a perambulating 
blessing to 
dreary window- 
gazers,who wake 
up to a lively 
appreciation 
when they see 
beauty and good 
sense going hand 
in hand, and 
look in vain for 
the new English 
waterproof vel- 
veteens that one 
finds in London 


—in Mocha 
brown, prune, 
golden madere 


and eminence 
red. In color 
and texture they 
are admirable 
and happily do 
away _ forever 
with old-fashioned, dingy storm-cloths that 
made one look so frumpish. 

Irish frieze, to my mind, has no equal for a 
well-looking, serviceable storm gown. It 
comes in solid colors and in pretty heather 
mixtures. The skirt of this sort of gown must 
not be very full, and should be cut short 
enough to escape the foot. A round tailor 
bodice or a belted one, with a vest set in and 
narrow fur trimmings or braidings, is the 
proper thing. Under such a gown no skirt 
should be worn, but, instead, satin or cloth 
wool-Jined knickerbockers, with ruffles over 
the knees. Well-fitting, light-soled boots, 
with high cloth leggins, and the feet encased 
besides in a thin pair of Romeo rubbers. As 
I particularly detest a mackintosh, because of 
its odor and clumsiness, I prefer the same 
style of wrap in Irish frieze to match, or in 
Scotch waterproot that holds water like a tub. 
A jaunty toque, fur trimmed, with black 
wings, or colored ones if one is young enough, 


live girl’s neck in one. 
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or small capote, trimmed much the same ; tan- 
colored doeskin gloves, as handsome an um- 
brella as you please, and always a knot of 
violets, but no purple ribbons, to look shoppy 
and big. 

With such an outfit every woman would 
find she could get about more freely and 
gracefully, without the least danger to her 
health and with commendable praise for her 
smartness of appearance. A mild rainy day 
walk is a pleasure quite unknown to many who 
may, after these few hints, be induced to try 
it, and regret that so much that was soothing 
and quieting had escaped them so long. 

Knickerbockers—the English fad—sanc- 
tioned and worn by royalty and the English 
beau monde in general, made of silk or satin, 
wool lined, with or without laces or silk em- 
broideries, is another blessing sent us for health 
preservings and out-of-door living. Waists 
are attached when required, but the garment 
single is the favorite, as it is not intended for 
indoor wear, but to be drawn on or off like a 
glove. Horsewo nen and huntresses have them 





ECLIPSED 


Miss RuyYTER: ‘* You ought to see grandfather carve—he can take out every 
bone in a dead fowl’s body in five minutes,” 

Miss BATes: ** Pooh! I know a fellow who can take out every bone ina 
He’s a photographer.” 


made in combination and lined with chamois 
skin, for early winter riding. 

Tea jackets suggest less formality than a tea 
gown, which can be made to look very impos- 
ing and belongs properly to the drawing-room. 
On the other hand, the jacket gives one the 
idea of boudoir intimacy, with its confidences, 
and is alluring. No one in Paris at this mo- 
ment may be able to sip such imperial tea as 
Balzac brewed with his own hands at les Gar- 
dies, years ago, but I do know in the dear city 
where a beauteous woman is handing nectar in 
priceless cups—ravissante in a nasturtium- 
yellow mirror velvet jacket, with great sleeves 
of brocaded purple and white roses, and yards 
of point de géne lace floating from velvet re- 
vers; blouse of white and yellow chiffon, a 
velvet stock clasped in three places with dia- 
mond flower branches, and a lovely purple 
satin skirt flowing out in broad amplitude, with 
slippers to match, and glistening diamond 
buckles, over silken hose of paler shade. 
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A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS 


BY ISA CARRINGTON CABELL 


exasperates me it is to be called up out 

of a game of afternoon whist at the club 
of a snug winter afternoon, and told «* A lady 
wishes to speak to you, sir.’ Ladies have 
been wanting to speak to me for the last fifty 
years, and it has gotten to be such an everyday 
matter, now they have puta women’s reception 
room in the club, that I am hard driven to get 
the other three to play with me. They say 
they want a whist player—not a Ladies’ Reposi- 
tory. 

I had just succeeded in showing Hill how 
not to hinder me in establishing my suit, had 
extracted his high card and was making my 
ten at the head of an unbroken hand of clubs, 
trumps were exhausted, when here comes the 
lackey with a card and that disagreeable for- 
mula; so I had to get up when I was safe to 
win the rubber, a shilling a point, and the pot 
on the game, which for a poor man who has 
to count his indulgences was, to say the least, 
very irritating. 

‘Pll be back in a moment,”’ I said, but 
Beecher opened the evening paper, Hill struck 
a match and I saw Murray look about the 
room for old Niles, whom they call my under- 
study. I like Nilesno more than most men like 
the people who are ready to take their places. 

Although I didn’t take time to brush my 
coat, when I got to the reception room I found 
Mrs. Scaiff walking up and down like a 
chained lioness. 

‘¢ Well,” she cried ‘¢at last! I thought 
you had gone to a tailor’s and had a new suit 
made to meet me in. Don’t you know I hate 
men to prink, and besides, it isn’t your looks I 
love, it’s you! And such a time, half the men 
in town have put their heads in here, by the 
merest accident, and flown out as if they had 
surprised a dreadful secret. You'll have to 
walk down the front doorway with me to the 
carriage to explain me.”’ 

It there is one thing more exasperating than 
being interrupted at whist it is to have a’ wo- 
man tell you your presence explains anything. 

“« Since when were ali my teeth pulled and 
I placarded ‘not dangerous,” if you please?” 
But for a little ghost of a smile in her eyes 
I'd have blurted out that the time was when I 
could not have played the heavy father with 
such impunity that all the pretty women in 
town might follow me about and no one notice 
or care. But, as I said, Natalie Scaiff is not a 
person to get into a quarrel with. I did not 
even hurry her. 

«© And these rooms, what a lot of beautiful, 
handsome, tasteful and uninteresting things 
you've got here. The horse—there’s nothing 
the matter with the horse, as Sancho Panza 
says, but the horse is dead. You were one of 
the furnishing committee, weren't you? Well, 
the rooms are dead.” 

“They will be alive, Madame,’’ I said, 
with a bow, ‘*if you will remain long enough 
to breathe out your inspiring influence.” At 
which speech she was as pleased as if I had 
meant it and was not in a fury to think of 
my lost game and old Niles, and in a tearing 
hurry to have done with her. 

‘©You are the nicest old dear in all this 
world,’ she had the audacity to inform me, 
“and I want you to do mea favor. I won't 
waste your time’’ (“ Save the mark! with three 
fellows waiting for me,”) “though I should 


i there is one thing more than another that 
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like to re-arrange all this furniture and hang 
the pictures differently *’ (“ Hang the pictures 
differently, when a committee of R. A.’s hung 
them and quarrelled over the hanging till we 
thought the walls themselves would fall about 
our ears !”) * but I haven't time this afternoon. 
I came to tell you you simply must help me 
with my Christmas house party and consult 
with me as to whom I must have.”’ 

At this I could not help smiling. 

“You mean approve whom you have in- 
vited,’’ I said, with sarcasm, “and praise your 
selection.” 

‘¢ Well, yes, but I know you will not ap- 
prove till I explain. In the first place, you are 
to come, of course, and stay the entire week.”” 

“TI! I!’ I cried, indignantly. “You 
want me to leave my comfortable room here 
and my table on the Avenue, and my cook 
and my whist, and everything that makes life 
worth living, and go into that half-baked im- 
itation medizval castle of yours. You are mis- 
taken. I should die of pneumonia and you'd 
have to get another old woman to play duenna 
for you.”” 

And I rose as if the interview were over, 
and I did not know it had just begun. 

‘¢ Then you will come !"* she cried, beam- 
ing on me with an almost maternal smile. 
Ah, me! when a young and pretty woman 
smiles on you like that, sir, put on your night 
cap and draw the blinds; your day is come. 
«« And you will help me in my great scheme? 
You know Jerry Gerald, the poor, mother- 
less girl who lives with that frump of a cross 
old aunt, and never knew a minute’s real hap- 
piness in her life? Of course you do.” 

‘<I know a fresh-faced hoyden, with much 
more money than brains, who lives in the 
stables all day, running about in a corduroy 
suit, and is at every hunt ball in the country, 
dressed in a fresh Paris costume ; and I know 
her aunt, a charming middle-aged woman, 
who has tried to teach her good manners,” I 
said, tartly, I confess, but sternness is the only 
way to manage Natalie Scaiff, and the girl is 
precisely like a March wind, upsetting every- 
thing and throwing dust in one’s eyes till he 
can’t tell the club corner from the church op- 
posite. 

‘¢ Well, I am glad you remember and like 
her,”’ said Natalie, “for Iam going to bring 
her and her lover together, and it shall all be 
arranged under our wing—yours and mine— 
at Grey Towers, and he shal} be our Christ- 
mas gift to her.” 

‘«Her lover? You mean .that great prize- 
fighter of a young German, Von Talberg, who 
has been turning the heads of all the silly wo- 
men in the city because he has blue eyes and 
strides through a room as if he were running 
from the French at Austerlitz ?”’ 

« Now Uncle,” said Natalie, calling me by a 
name I particularly dislike, “don’t go back 
too far, though Napoleon is fashionable and I 
am tired of him. There’s Metz. You know 
that even I can remember. But I’m glad you 
do know and like him, for I hate to have to 
explain’? (* When she spends her life ex- 
plaining*’). ‘ Well, he has done everything 
but say the fatal word to Jerry, and I find that 
he is afraid of her money, and with his 
foreign ideas, not only is he shy, but poor, 
and needs encouragement. Jerry has enough 
for both, and it she had not I'd try to help 
them, poor young things.’’ And with this 
Natalie Scaiff, of all women, looked to me, 
of all men, for sympathy. 
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‘¢ If he were in love with that northeaster,”” 
I said with decision, ‘¢and worth his salt, 
neither you nor I need help him. He'd go in 
like a man and get her; but if your heart is set 


on a silly thing I will keep out of their way. 


when I see he, not she, is planning an inter- 
view ; though what you see in him except 
perfect physical health and long legs is more 
than I can guess.”” : 
“Well,” said Mrs. Scaiff frankly, **I do 
not care for blonde men, as you well know,”’ 
(** Billy Scaiff is as black as a ‘Tartar,’’) “but 
this one came into my drawing-room the other 
day, and the room was hot and he fainted, and a 
more beautiful object I never saw than that 
noble form and white chiseled face lying on 
that velvet rug. I dare say the poor dear was 
hungry—one can never tell about these good- 
looking foreigners. At at any rate, I've 
adopted him and he is coming and she—and 
he rest, for I had to have some others—are 
some young men, the usual ages,”’ she said, 
with a wave of her hand, and one saw the 
plural of young men—“ and Mrs. Warren and 
Miss Cross and Miss Melville, you know who 





A TRIG WALKING COSTUME 


are most likely to be there, and here’s the list.” 

I ran my eye over it. 

«« And then,”” said Mrs. Scaiff, «* yesterday 
I asked Mrs. Brooke, that beautiful new 
neighbor of mine: her husband sailed for Eng- 
land most unexpectedly Saturday, and she is 
alone. I hope they will not all fly at each 
other’s throats, for they are invited in the most 
unprincipled manner—no regard to previous 
tastes and disposition. Thank Heaven, we've 
a good cook, but anything is better than 
Christmas with Billy and I alone. He would 
be dangerous by tea and violent after a téte-a- 
téte dinner.” 

As I know very well if this had been three 
years before Natalie would never have said it, 
I was quite content, and repeating her previous 
ejaculation about the good cook, I showed 
so plainly that Niles would have established 
himself for the evening if she did not go, that 
Mrs. Scaiff at last persuaded herself to be taken 
to her carriage. I half forgave her, however, 
when she looked at me with such soft eyes and 
said: ‘ Au revoir till Christmas ,”’ for Christ- 
mas is a black day to me, as it is to most 
people who have outlived their youth 


(To be concluded in Vogue of 27 December, 1894.) 
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Water Kettle. 


phristmas 
Presents. 


UALITY, DESIGN, 
}VARIETY, FINISH, 


$ Unsurpassed, 


BEST 
For 
to 


nd is offered as the 
ILVER PLATE made. 
practical purposes equal 


wling silver. 


by MANUFACTURED BY 
Heriden Britannia Co., 
7 Madison Square, New York 


08 Fifth Ave., 1128-1130 Broadway) 
Also 
46 East Fourteenth St. 


rn OMMER 
“SEC” 


IMPAGNE ae (Vin Brat). 


“High Grade Champagne of 
liform quality.’’ 








Silver Plate That Wears.” S tern Bro 


| direct attention to their 


| large assortments of 


Articles 


'in all departments 
| suitable for 


Holiday Gifts 


consisting in part of 
Sterling Silver 
Novelties and 
Toilet Articles, 
Leather Goods 
and Fans, 
Bric-a-Brac 
Lamps and 
Lamp Shades, 
Umbrellas and 
Real Lace Articles. 


West 23d St 


L 


Heraldry 


Coats of Arms found, Emblazoned, Im- 
paled and Quartered in strict accord- 
ance with the laws of Heraldry, for 
Stationery, Book-Plates, Framing, etc. 
English and French Heraldic Works 
by Burke, Fairbairn, Knight, Catton, 
Boutell, Barrington, Washbourne, Riet- 
stap and others open for reference. 
Correspondent in London. 


Dreka, 


ENGRAVING AND STATIONERY House, 
1121 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SVOVetsessstsse 


ED. PINAUD'S 3 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 


BOUQUET MARIE LOUISE. é 
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snooth Skin, Good Complexion 


Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff use 


IPACKER’S 
| TAR SOAP 


WA Luxury for Shampooing.”’— Medical Standard, Chicago. 
Wit Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—MMed. and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


qits Use is really Delightful.’’—ournal of Health, New York. 


MORNING, NOON 
AND NIGHT, 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very centre 
of the city, 


I. M. Jenkins 


Tailor and Breeches Maker, 
297 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Correct London Styles 


For Frock and Lounging Suits 
| | Chestersctas, for Autumn and Winter wear. GOLF 
SUITS, with CAPS, CAPES and STOCKINGS. 


For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a mag- 
nificently equipped train, 


Dress, and 


Via the New York Central, 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line, 


Trains depart from and arrive at 
Grand Central Station, New York, 


Connecting the east and west, 
by the New York Central Lines. 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; 
Cincinnati 22; St. Louis 30. 


Eleven through trains each day, } 
Practically a train every hour, via 


“ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 


Knees also Leather Breeches and 
Pig-Skin, Leggings. 


Bulifinch Breeches with Leather 





SPECIALTIES. 
Riding, Hunting, Knickerbocker 
Breeches and Leggings. 

All Garments Cut in Strict English Style. 
Self-measurement card on peeeeten, and 
fit GUARANTEED. 

The only practical Breeches Maker in this 
country. 


— DPhoewwx 


Assnsance Company, 


F LONDON, 
37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New Yor«. 


HygeiaHotel 


Old Point Comfort, 
Va. 


** PYERSONS who want to escape 
if from the rigors of a Northern 
winter cannot find a more 
agreeable Southern resort than the 
Hygeia Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 
The climate in this locality is delight- 
ful, is absolutely free from ma- 
laria, and the air is balmy and 
full of life-giving ozone. The 
house is one of the best appointed in 
the country, and the dralaage and 
other sanitary arrangements are perfect. The cuisine is first class in every detail, and embraces 
every delicacy of land and sea-tood. ‘The social attractions of the place are manifold, and music and 





dancing are among the features that add to the charms of this model hotel for people who are in search of 


health and recreation,’’—From Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
Pamphlet and information in N. Y. at The Outlook, 13 Astor Place. 
F. N. PIKE, Manager. 


Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


A FAIR SKIN 


can always be ensured if, after exposure to the 
sun and rough winds, ladies will use 


HINDS’ HONEY AND 
ALMOND CREAM. 


This preparation has long been known for its 
surprising effect in softening, improving and pre- 
serving the Skin, and in rendering the complexion 
clear and beautiful. 

? It is recommended by ladies generally. 










HOTEL VENDOME, NEW YORK, Feb. 4, 1887. 
MR. HINDS: 

Will you please send me as soon as possible, one 
anda half dozen HONEY AND ALMOND CREAM? 
I got two bottles when in Portiand last fall, and I 
like it so much that I want to distribute some among 
my friends in the hotel. I have never used anything 
tor rendering the skin smooth that I like so much as 


t 
¢ 


the CREAM. —-. ~~ 
BEST FOR 
-\ Rough, hard, Irritated 
‘ Skin, 


Chapped Hands, Face 
and Lips, 
Pimples, Chafing, 
Itching, 





A SAMPLE BOTTLE 


with Book descriptive and testimonials mailed free by 
mentioning VOGUE. 


Sent, postpaid, A TRIAL SIZE 
PRICE 50 CENTS AT DRUGGISTS. 


Sent, postpaid, 60 cents per bottle. 


Scaly Eruptions, 
Eczema, etc. 





for 30 cents. 


A. S. HINDS, Portland, Maine. 
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Fig. §87—Brown cloth with conventional 
iesign in embroidery in light and dark brown. 
Collarette of mink. Sash of brown rib- 
bon, color of the fur. ‘Toque of green velvet. 

Fig. 584—Tea gown in yellow silk, satin or 
crépon. Strips of white satin covered with 
gold passementerie ornament bodice and front 
breadth of skirt. Yoke of the dress material 
shirred, Cufts and shoulder cape of white satin 
covered with gold embroidery. 

Fig. §83—Toilette of ros& silk or satin—or 
less expensive material—trimmed with Isigny 
guipure. Corselet of the guipure. Bodice and 





sleeves of dahlia veivet. Vest pink mousseline 
de sore, Edging of black fox. 

Fig. 581—Costume of bluet-blue with pierced 
cloth decoration at foot of skirt, below girdle, 
and over sleeves. Bodice black velvet with 
blouse front. Black hat and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 585—House gown of gray in silk, satin 
or soft woolen material. Ribbons of pink. 
Tablier of delicate gray satin brocaded in rose- 
bud designs in pale pink and pale yellow. 
Yoke of guipure over pink silk. 

Fig. 578—Gown pale purple, trimmed black 
velvet and sable. ‘Toque of purple velvet. 


Fig. §579—Diagonal cloth. Jacket fronts or 
dark heliotrope velvet open over blouse front of 
the diagonal. The hip panniers, sleeves, caps 
and an enormous bow and ends are also of the 
velvet. Toque of velvet bows with crossed 
black wings. 

Fig. 586—Light tan circular collar lined 
with brown velvet over brown crépon costume, 

Fig. 582—Model for house gown. The es- 
pecial features are the guipure lace covering 
bodice and extending down each side to bottom 
of skirt, and the corsage bow from which 
hangs plaiting of the silk, which is fastened 
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down on eithe; side, the edge covered by edges 
of the lace. 

Fig. 576—Arrangement of fur and yoke and 
epaulettes of light-colored cloth with soutache 
braid embroidery in black. 

Fig. §577—What the French milliper calls a 
“* demi’ toque of black mirror velvet. Bows 
lined with rose crépe de chine. Aigrette and 
plume in black. 

Fig. 580—A redingote of dull red velvet with 
wide yoke composed of pierced cloth over 
gray satin. Boa, silver fox. Hat duil red 
lined with rose color. 
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New York 


THE 5 TRAJAN ** PATTERN. 


E call attention of all lovers of 

elegant and artistic TABLE 

StLver’ to four’ TRAJAN 
PATTERN illustrated here, and 
which we , furnish in all 
the regular and_ special 
pieces for every 
variety of 






? 


Deutch gan 
Hrfth Avenue. 


Gor.22 St. 


‘aes aes 


oe 


Before removing to ~ 

|) Our new six story Iron Building, 
4 

Pi 39 and 41 West 23d Street, 


: GRAND 

/» REMOVAL SALE 
fe OF 

; Rich Furs, 
“oats, Capes, Gowns, 


Hats and Bonnets. 


\ Our Trade-Mark in every garment 
a lasting guarantee for 
Quality, Style, Fit and Finish. 
Everything being equal, our prices 
tty competition. 
5 Beecham’s pills are for 
. q ousness, bilious head- 
che, dyspepsia, heartburn, 
torpid liver, dizziness, sick 
Headache, bad taste in the 
Jnouth, coated tongue, loss 
§f appetite, sallow skin,when 
raused by constipation ; and 
‘onstipation is the most fre- 
juent cause of all of them. 
300k free; pills 25c. At 
irug stores, or write B F. 
BAllen Co., 365 Canal St., 
New York. 


Reed& Barton, 


SILVERSMITHS, 


37 Union Square, 
13 Maiden Lane. 


‘useful and ornamental,’ wrought in 
artistic’ and novel designs.‘ GirTs FoR 
WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. 
for special occasions, places, and events., Fine 
Enamel Decorations a specialty. 


Our Goods Sold by all 
Leading Jewelers. 


oy vm gieeiee BRED 


ICAGO:. . 34 W. 
PHILADELPHIA : 925 chestau 


Y eames and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. 
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os FINE 
SOLID SILVER 
GOODS. 


Embracing a full and ‘com- 
plete assortment ‘of articles, both 
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Souvenirs 


Grade Mark 


Sierling. 
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| BICYCLES. 
ont MK, 


11.51 


Fiyin® 
Good bearings and “‘fastest tires on earth"’— 
“*G. & J. PNEUMATIC TIRES"’ 
THAT'S THE SECRET. 
Catalogue free at any Rambler agency. 





|| WORLD’S RECORD! 























GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. €o., CHICAGO. 
Boston Washingtoa. New York Brooklyn Detroit. 


























ALWAYS AN - 


mare on, Kas Present! 
A BOX or FANCY BASKET 


FILLED WITH 






DELICIOUS 


Bonbons and Chocolates 
863 Broadway, New York. 


ORVERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


Elegant New Styles of 
PIANO STOOLS,, 
Chairs and Benches, Practical 

Music Cabinets, Piano Covers, 

Scarfs, Polish and Dusters. 

NEPPERT BROS., MAN’F’RS, 
12 East 15th St., N. Y. 
Catalogues. near Tiffany's 


K. J. COLLINS, 


303 Fifth ‘ Avenue, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK, 


Interior Decoration. 
DINNER AND COTILLON FAVORS, 
EMBROIDERIES. 


Exclusive Designs 


SS Borges-&60~ 
58 WEST 25th STREET, N. 
Importers of choice materials and aati for 
evening, carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory re- 
suits on all orders entrusted to us warrants us in 


soliciting your patronage. 


Holiday Presents. 
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QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


C. H. Werze, & Son 
MEN’S TAILORS, 


30-32 East Fourteenth St. (Union Sq.) 


NEW YORK, 
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CHEESE 


The rarest deli- 
cacy in Cheese on 
the market—the re- 
sult of many years 
experiments by an 






expert, 


MAKES THE 

LIPS SMACK, 
Ornamental on the 
table ; no waste and 
never spoils. 


Distinctly high 
grade. Best dealers 
only keep it. Price 


35 cents per jar. 


DIEFENDORF-COOK CoO., 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y 


* OR HOLIDAY GIFTS— 

F AT THE POPULAR SHOP.” 
.. (Copyright.) 

There are such unusual things as 

S@-THE ENGLISH HIGHBACKED EASY 
CHAIRS: 

(in Liberty Velvets and London Corduroys.) 
4@-THE COMFORTABLE CUSHIONED 
WICKER CHAIRS: 
(in Liberty Velvets and Chintzes.,) 
4@°THE DOWN DIVAN PILLOWS: 
(in Liberty Fabrics and Eastern Stuffs.) 

Sa THE OLD COLONIAL CHAIRS AND 
TABLES: 

(in Forest Green Oak and Mahogany.) 

AS THE DELFT BLUE PLACQUES, AND 
LAMPs, AND CANDLE STICKS, AND 
DUTCH STYLE CHAIRS AND TABLES, 
Personal Inspection is Cordially Invited. 


JOSEPH P. McHUGH & CO., ) 
NEW YORK. j 


42d St. W. 
at sth Ave. 


Upholstery workrooms on the premises, at the ser- 
vice of patrons purchasing stuffs for furniture or 
curtains. 
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THE COLUMBIA 
PAD CALENDAR 
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Need 
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5 A Desk Calendar is a necessity — 
P most convenient kind of storehouse 
: for memoranda. The Columbia Desk 
» Calendar is brightest and handsomest 
P oof all—full of dainty silhouettes 
: and pen sketches and entertaining 
p thoughts on outdoor exercise and 
: sport. Occasionally reminds you of 
| the superb quality of Columbia Bi- 
» cycles and of your need of one. 
; You won’t object to that, of course. 
. The Calendar will be mailed for five 
p» 2-cent stamps. 

P ~=—- Address Calendar Department, 

a 
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POPE MFG. CO,, 
Hartford, Conn, 
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Mention this paper. 
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LETTERS ANDSOCIETY NOTES,—Advice given 
by the specialist of letter-writing, Chautauqua Uni- 
versity, in writing letters and society notes, MSS, 
revised. For circular address Francis Bennett Calla- 
way, Care XIX. Century Bureau of Revision, 30 
East 23d Street, New York. 


MLLE. MARIE CHEF, 


DRESSMAKER & IMPORTER, 
167 West 23d St., between 6th and 7th Aves. 


Street Costumes, Cloaks, Capes, Tea-Gowns, Even- 
ing and Reception Dresses made at very reasonable 
prices, Ladies’ own material used, if wished. 













Fig. §54—Green toque trimmed with bronze- 
green cock’s plumes. If a less daring style is 
preferred the upright plumes can be lowered. 

Fig. §51—Fancy cloth cape with a succes- 
sion of velvet loops at throat. Fur neckband 
and bordering Hat black silk beaver. 

Fig. §63—Cream silk with side panels of 
gold and white brocade, the front breadth 
being elaborately embroidered in crystal pas- 
sementerie, The bodice is outlined with the 
same and slashed across corsage with a band 
of the brocade, 

Fig. 552—Gown of figured silk with blouse 
front of guipure on bodice. Ribbons start in 
middle of back, are brought under arm and 


end in bows in front. Sleeves full. 

Fig. §58—Rose pink moiré with cream- 
colored guipure on skirt. The square-cut 
bodice is covered with accordion-plaited chif- 
fon and long narrow points of guipure. A 
wide band of black velvet across bust, finished 
with bow on one side, held in place by buckle. 
Sleeves of the moiré. 

Fig. §57—Is designed to show a jaunty little 
cape of black velvet lined with salmon-colored 
satin. Around shoulders is a band of black 
fox, finished with black velvet bow and long 
ends in front. 

Fig. §53—The special features of this model 
are the wide surplice revers, slashed at the 


shoulders, 
chiffon. 

Fig. §50—Fichu of spotted net or jetted 
lace, with frill of itself. 

Fig. §55—Green moiré and black velvet. 
Guipure lace laid flat over bodice front and 
below the girdle, the velvet bands being applied 
over it. Cuffs, epaulettes and muff of black 
lynx. Stock black velvet with feather rosettes. 
Hat black silk beaver with black feathers. 

Fig. 565—Black satin covered with jetted 
embroidered net. The bodice trimmed in 
corselet fashion with pale blue ribbon, The 
sleeves of brocaded blue crépe de chine. 
These are made in full puffs 


The vest is of accordion-plaited 
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Fig. 588—Mahogany bengaline with band 
of lynx at bottom of skirt and at throat. Pas- 
sementerie ornaments at top of front seams. 
Fine passementerie at yoke. Cape of rich 
mahogany velvet, lined with pale yellow, and 
with band of yellow covered with the passe- 
menterie. Bonnet mahogany velvet with 
yellow bird. 

Fig. 562—Pelisse of gray mirror velvet bor- 
dered with blue fox. Revers of rose du Barri 
satin, Velvet bodice to correspond with pel- 
isse. Gray silk tablier, brocaded with chrys- 
anthemums in harmonious tints. Folded gray 
silk vest, Hat velvet. This model!could be 
worn only by tall, slender women. 
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. Beautiful Furs and Fair Women. 





Nothing enhances the good looks of a woman more 
than beautiful furs. Even a plain face is improved 
when framed in soft, becoming fur. Never were they 
more worn than this year, both as trimmings, in com- 
binations, and as entire garments. Mr. A. Jaeckel, of 
11 East Nineteenth Street, who received the gold 
medal at the Paris Exhibition, or World’s Fair, has 
brought out this year a new shaped cape, “ The Prin- 
cess,’’ that for grace and comfort is superior to all other 
designs. As an experienced dressmaker, I appreciate 
- why it sets and hangs so beautifully. It is because of 
the peculiar shaped yoke or shoulder 
piece, which causes the entire weight to 
come directly and evenly on the shoulders. 
There is noslipping or pulling. This gar- 
ment, made of either seal or Persian lamb, 
about thirty inches long, is the quint- 
essence of style, and as Mrs. Van G 
said, ** Why, any woman could look a 
princess if she wears a cape like that.’’ * * 













‘Fine Furs for Women. 








he Assortment which A. Jaeckel has 
» Creates Covetousness in Those 
Who See It. 





Furs were never more fashionable than they are this year, 
i among the establishments where the assortment of women’s 
aps is especially fine is that of A. Jaeckel, at 11 East 19th 


2 
oO 


Mr. Jaeckel deals only in the genuine article, and a 
wer at his place has the double advantage of knowing that 
s purchase is not only what it is represented to be, but that 
b: assortment selected from is among the finest and most 
wied to be found in the city. Consequently there is no fear 
at something better can be found elsewhere. 

The latest Parisian novelties are made a specialty of, and 
sh supplies are constantly added to the stock from the Jaeckel 
Besides the splendid assortment of Wraps, Trimmings, 
as and Hats, there is a full line of Tiger, Lion, Leopard, 
yar and Buffalo Skins, all of which are being disposed of at 





Sost remarkably low figures. 


JAECKEL, Manufacturer of FINE Furs, 


11 E. 19th St., between Broadway and 5th Ave. 


OPPOSITE ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


\D FOR OUR FASHION PLATE. 





Huson $ Hamlin A PERFECT CORSET 


2 GRAND AND UPRIGHT 2 The Se- 
: cret of many 


PIANOS. gimme, Scion 








taining their improved method of stringing, do | figures lies 
require one-quarter as much tuning as any other inthe Pansy 
0s made, Corset, the 





ae 


cheapest 
fine whale- 
bone Cor- 
set sold in 
France or 
America, 


eS THE CELEBRATED 


; Liszt Church Organ 


> Parlors and Churches, is the most perfect instru- 
Prat of its class. Illustrated Catalogue free. | 


‘rgans and Pianos sold for Cash or on Easy | 
Payments. 


. MASON & HAMLIN 
PRGAN AND PIANO COMPANY, 


| 
New York. Chicago, Kansas City. | 





Twenty-one 
Pa “Ih i models. Ev- 

2 bi: a0) ery pair fit- 
: , 4 bad ted. 
Wincinnati and Chicago Line | Only to be had at 
| THe Pansy Corset COMPANY 
Our address for over 28 years, 


1194 Broadway, New York. 





Bm Boston, 





| 





EUROPEAN STEAMERS. 
Grand Winter Excursion 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN AND ORIENT. 

BY THE PRENOa MAIC OTEAMER 


LA TOURAINE. 


From New York, Feb. 6th, 1895, to the Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Barcelona, Marseilles (Nice, Monte 
Carlo, and Cannes), Villefranche, Naples, Messina, 
Syracuse, Alexandria (Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa 
(Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Malta, 
Tunis, Algiers, Gibraltar (Tangiers), to New York, 
etc. 







“terior View of Pullman State Room Sleeping Car. 
Double Berth, $2.00. Section, $4.00. 
Duration of round trip, two months, 


Letween Cincinnati and Chicago, For further particulars apply to 
perated by the C. H. & D. R. R. & Monon Route | A. FORGET, Gen. —_ 3 Bowling Green, N. Y. 





» D. G. EDWARDS, General Passenger Agent, 
CINCINNATI, O. 











| y. y 
M. W. KOZMINSKI, 166 Randolph St., Agent for : 


Chicago, III. 


A lamp with wrong .chim- 
ney stinks if it does not 
smoke. Get the ‘Index to 
Chimneys.” 

Write to Geo. A. Mac- 
beth Co., Pittsburg, Pa., for 
it. 

Pearl 





glass, pearl top, 


BUDD- 


Rich and Unique Designs in Men's 
Furnishings for Holiday Presents. 
Smoking Suits, Jackets and Gowns, 


tough glass. 


House Coats, Bath Robes, etc. Ex- 
clusive Patterns in Neckwear of the 
best and finest silks and satins. 


MADISON SQUARE, WEST, 
NEW YORK. 





_Pozzonr 


Complexion Powder 


Is a necessity of the refined toilet in this cli- 
mate. Pozzoni’s combines every element 
of beauty and purity. 

It is universally known, and everywhere 
esteemed as the only Powder that will im- 
prove the complexion, eradicate tan, freckles 
and skin diseases. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


b & JOHNSON 
ART STATIONER 


20 East 21ST STREET. 


LUNDBORGS 
PERFUMES 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Beautiful line of Imported Novelties for the 
Holidays. Favors, Menu and Guest 
Cards a specialty, 

LEATHER FRAMES AND DESK FITTINGS. 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


THE magnificent set of a costume interlined with Fibre 
Chamois will give style even to the plainest of gar- 
ments. Women who have used this ideal hygienic in- 
terlining insist upon their dressmakers using nothing 
else, because 


SKIRTS lined with it set better and hang in more easy, 


graceful folds, and do not cut through the bottom as 
do those lined with hair cloth. 


PUFFED SLEEVES cannot set as they should unless 


supported by it; and if crushed by packing or from the 
weight of an outer garment, will readily shake out to 
their proper shape, and will not remain creased or 
rumpled, as do those supported by crinoline or elastic 
duck. 
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IT combines style and warmth. 


SUPERIOR to anything else for the purpose, because 
there is nothing else so good. 
For sale everywhere. 


THE LATEST WRINKLE. 
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Fig. §64—W hite satin veiled with embroid- 
ered gauze, which on the bodice is gathered 
trom the centre seam and draped with satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. §49—Square bertha made of silk and 
velvet or brocade with fall of point de Venise. 

Fig. §56—White satin, the bodice entirely 
covered with strings of finely cut jet beads. 
Shoulder straps of chiffon with kilted ends. 
Jet ornaments on straps. 

Fig. s60—Costume worn by Miss Millard 
in The Masqueraders (London). White satin 
brocaded with huge poppies—unrelieved by bud 
orleat, Skirt arranged in plaits at the back. 
Bodice front has puffing of chiffon sprinkled 


with small silver sequins, Clusters of white 
ostrich tips nestle against the shoulders. Two 
large paste buttons are on front of corsage, 
down each side of which passes a band or 
satin ribbon sewn thickly with silver sequins. 
These bands form two small bows at waist- 
line, the long ends falling to bottom of skirt. 

Fig. §67—The bertha in this costume is com- 
posed of blue embroidered chiffon over bands of 
pink satin. The bertha is edged with a plait- 
ing of plain chiffon. ‘The costume is blue and 
pink brocade, 

Fig. 566—A simple scart arrangement ot 
chiffon or mousseline de soie for home dinnet 
costume, 


412 


Fig. 510—Evening gown with breadth or 
material laid diagonally across skirt, edged with 
silver embroidery and four rosettes of peacock 
blue velvet. The puffed sleeves are orna- 
mented with the embroidery strapped with the 
velvet. On one side of the bodice the silk is 
brought down in folds to the waist-line, At 
left side is the silver embroidery with two vel- 
vet rosettes, 

Fig. 516—Costume with surplice effect, 
bodice and tablier of brocade in some strongly 
contrasting color, Edgings of ostrich feather. 

Fig. 515—Costume of black satin. Loose 
fronts drawn into belt, stripes of pale blue 
under jetted lace on skirt. Epaulettes and 





corsage trimming of the jetted lace over blue. 

Fig. §520—Crépon with Persian lamb trim- 
ming, vest of light-colored cloth with bands ot 
the fur, 


Fig. 528—Back of figure 529, published in 
Vogue of 3 December, page 392. A study in 
braiding. 


Fig. 559—Skirt of black satin. The bodice 
draped with soft folds of pale red chiffon 
held in place by long points of finely cut jet. 
Full sleeves of red velvet made in double puffs, 
and draped with chiffon. Over the chiffon are 
two straps of the finely cut jet. 
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Remarkable 
Coat. 


his driving coat is made by 
M. Jenkins, ** The English 
jor, Of 297 Fifth Avenue, 
» extra heavy box cloth, cut 
4 centre seam only, with a 
ple body and fifteen pockets 
» flaps. The edges are 
ple stitched and the seams are 
strapped and 
double 
stitched, and 
the centre 
seam is 
strapped ex- 
tra wide. It 
has a silk 
velvet collar 
with a strap 
of box cloth 
around edge; 
tab on collar 
and cuffs. 
The but- 
tons are of 
** mother-of- 
pearl’’ with a coaching party 
from start to finish hand en- 
graved on them, and are the 
Jargest that have ever been im- 
ported. The engraving below 
is a copy of the buttons. The 
buttonholes are also the largest 
that have ever been worked in 
this country. 
The body is lined through with an extra heavy 
piaid cassimere, and from waist up with satin 












me slecves. 


This coat is on exhibition at the above address. 











Mantles and Mialitaires. 


WWe make to order the finest Seal Sacques and 
pes; our prices are from $50 to $300. We guar- 
ee satisfaction and believe the quality of our goods 
not be excelled in this country, 


Garments, 


t Circular Skirt Sacques... - $225.00 
bl Circular Capes....... eewccees coccses 125.00 
ian Lamb Sacques.. ce. ccocs BS508 

| Seal Circular Capes, ‘extra full sede 19.99 
sian Lamb Circular Capes 74.99 
y Krimmer Circular Capes........... .. 24.99 
tric Seal Circular Capes.... ........ 19.99 
ck Astrachan Circular Capes. .._ .... 12.49 


+ 
eS 


Garments remade, redyed and repaired at low 
ces, 
(apes and Muffs of Seal, Russian Sable, Mink, 
ver, Persian, Alaska Sable, Monkey, Chinchilla 
Ermine. 
ientiemen’s Fur-lined Overcoats made to order. 
(aps, Gloves, Ear Tabs and Fur Trimming in 
ut variety at special low prices. 
Send for pe bot 
IE DE, MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
Established 44 Years. 
West 14th St. (bet. 5th & 6th Aves.), N. Y. 
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Free 
Health 


If decent care and Jaros 
Hygienic Underwear won't 
keep you well, then the san- ° 
itarium is your proper home. 4 














































Jaros Hygienic Underwear 


fits —absorbs moisture— prevents colds 

~can’t irritate—can’t shrink—econom- 

ical —comfortable — wears. 

80ld everywhere. J. bet ic Underwear Co., 
831 Broadway: ew York, 
















mold 
Constable & Co. 


Garments. 


‘Baby 
The latest Paris Novelties received per | / 
recent French Steamers. | 





| Are out of the question when tortured and 
disfigured with Eczema and other itching, 
RECEPTION Gowns, | burning, and ‘erating skin and scalp dis- 
. ai | eases. A Single Application of the 
Srreet and CARRIAGE SurTs, | GTCURA REMEDIES. will afford 


> Y ‘4 instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
OPERA e oy S AND point to a speedy and permanent cure. 
>] 


Sold throughout the world. Price, Cuticura, 
Fur Capes, 


| §0c.; SoaP, 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. PoTTER Druw 
CLOAKS AND JACKETS, 


| aNnD Cuem. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 


aar‘‘ How to Cure Baby’s Skin Diseases,” free. 
Ripinc Hapsirs. 


Broadway & 19th St, 


NEW YORK. 


Eveninc Dresses, 








‘CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 
sat . a Lapies’ RounD Hats aND BONNETS 
M” HELLY-SALEON AND 


THe Dunvtap StItK UMBRELLA. 


178 AND 180 FirTH AVEk., 
} bet. 22d and 23d Sts.. >NeEw YORK. 
| 181 BROADWAY, near Cortland St., 
oe ot | PALMER House, CHICAGO. 
17TH STREET. | 914 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


|  #@Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


ROBES. 


124 WEST 


<< 


Ag 


“50- 52 W wz 22nd. inital NewYork. 
170 Bellevue Ave. Newport. RL 


For CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Nothing is more appreciated fr-Wedding, 
Birthday or Christmas remembrances than 
FINE CHINA oH CUT ay 





FINE CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS 





















Our new 174- 
page catalogue 
No 5 F, is con- 
ceded to be the 


wy 
finest, largest, and 
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most complete 
China and Glass 
Rich Cut Glass Pralt, Salad Catalogue ever 127_Piece FINEST LIMOGES 
OO ee issued. CHINA DINNER SET. 
8 g " Pink or Lavender Flowers, with delicate 
9 * es 4 2 pet re ges cgay. Stippled gold handles. 
2 als 13.50 : Complete Set, $35.00. 


JDEAL MUSIC BOXES 


FOR 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


We invite the inspection of these fine mstru- 
ments, which play any number of tunes and pro- 
dace exquisite music, with the largest stock in 


the world to select from. 
We have also just received a complete assort- 
ment of 


Swiss Wood —- and Musical 
Novelties. 


JACOT & SON, 


39 Union Square, - -: New York. 





















That 

is the 
fashionable 
“Redfern ” 
the newest 
brand of the 
famous 


Sy 
“S.H.&M.” 


FIRST “QUAL ITY 


Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding. 


Look for “‘S. H.& M.” First Quality on the label 
of every bolt you buy. 


‘¢S H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








NO MORE DISCOMFORT FROM 


Broken=Corsets 


If you wear 
the improved 


sa 





THEY 


Prevent Corsets Breaking at the Waist 

and make broken ones comfortable. 
Sold Everywhere, ask your corset dealer; if 
not obtainable se nd his name, your corset 
measure and 25 cents, for sample pair, to 
EvGrne Peart, 23 Union Square, New York. 
Agents W: anted. Circulars free. 





a - BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


ee "AND CHOCOLATES 


fy, On this Continent, have received 


8 HicHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


~ (In Europe and America 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
es or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
sed in any of their ceqeneas 
Their delicious BREAKE AST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 




















SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
















FAS (OMLANORES(G 


BROADWAY and 21st ST 


AND 
CASINO BLOCK, NEWPORT, 
IMPORTERS OF 
HIGH-CLASS CHINA AND 
GLASSWARE, 


"FROM THE BEST MAKERS ONLY. 
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(These drawings are gowns worn in The Masque- 
raders, at the Empire Theatre.) 


GISMONDA 


"| “He leading dramatic event of the past 
week was the production at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre of Victorien Sar- 
Gismonda by Fanny Davenport and 
company. The play turns upon a rash 
vow made by Gismonda, Duchess of Athens, 
to marry the rescuer of her child, who has 
fallen into a tiger’s cage through the conniv- 
ance of Zaccaria, an aspirant to her hand and 
to whom the life of the child is an obstacle. 


dou’s 
her 





Wrap worn by Miss Ida Conquest in 
Acti. Rich brocade with pale yellow 
background brocaded with large red 
poppies. Collar and fichu arrangement 
of écru lace. 


The climax of the first act is the discovery 
that the hero to whom the rescue is due is a 
bird trainer, Almerio, with whom marriage 
is revolting by reason of his social inferiority, 
notwithstanding his manliness and heroic 
qualities that he still further develops by a 





Miss 


worn by Viola Allen. 
Skirt a la Paquin of mauve poplin. 
Kodice and sleeves of deep mirror velvet. 


Gown 





Large square collar of exquisite point 
ile Russe. Insertion of lace, and black 
atin belt with silver buckle. 


The vow ha 
Gismonda appeals to 
She cajoles 
Almerio into an open renouncement of his 


victory over a band of pirates 
been made to heaven. 


Rome for release and is refused. 


claim by secretly submitting herself to him. 
She is avenged upon Zaccaria by killing him 
when he is about to murder Almerio, who 
assumes the criminality of the act to prevent 
a disclosure of Gismonda’s unchasteness ; and 
tinally Gismonda, affected by the noble, un- 
selfishness and devotion of Almerio, acknowl- 


iis bee et. 





edges her shame before the altar to an 
assembled throng, and abased before all she 
humbly sues Almerio for his hand, offering 
him herself and throne. 

In this theme of violent passion, villainy, 
revenge, murder and sensuality there is noth- 


The 


ing original. interest is wholly in 





Gown worn by Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
in Act 1, made of white satin and 
trimmed with black bows. Empire belt. 
Large sleeves of steel blue chiffon over 
satin. Jet beads. 


working out, the abrupt transitions, the 
skilful use of the opposing forces of church and 
state, the richness of attire, the scenic splen- 
dor and the unlooked-for denouement. 

Miss Davenport has to sustain the burden 
of the play. Gismonda is wilful, impulsive, 
haughty and impressionable. The four acts 
find her oscillating between pride of place and 
emotional interest. She is drawn to Almerio 
by his manliness, repelled by his low birth. 
She rebels as duchess against the decision of 
the church; she fears its threat of excom- 


munication. She is crafty, false, and 
shameless to Almerio; she loves him, 
nevertheless. That Miss Davenport has 


the talents necessary to fully give such a 
character adequate presentation is hardly to 
be expected. It would tax the resources of 
any dramatic genius however great, for surely 
no such woman as Gismonda ever lived, 
capable of the noblest self-eftacement and 
the meanest trickery. Miss Davenport does 
make an interesting character, impossible as 
it is, and sustains unflagging interest in a high- 
strung melodrama that, constructed by any 
less skilful hand than Sordou’s, would be 





Miss Genevieve Reynolds's gown in 


Act 11. Pearl gray satin and smoke- 
colored pearl trimming and_ brilliant 
buckle. Large bows on front of skirt. 


Long train. 


hopelessly rediculous and particularly so at this 
time, which, for his purposes, is conveniently 
removed several centuries from the time of 
the play. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Questions addressed to Vogue must be accompanied 
with the writer's name and address, which, however, 
will not be published, Correspondents who do not 
want initials published will please send also a pseu- 
donym for this purpose, 

Correspondents will please write on one side only 
of their paper. 





Gown worn by Miss Viola Allen in 
Act 11, Mat white satin with long train, 
Front of skirt embroidered in silver and 
stones in large sun rays spreading over 
the tablier. Sleeves and side trimming 
on skirt of magenta pink mirror velvet 
with black plumes halt hidden in the 
folds. A strip of sable tail is placed on 
the shoulder, descending to the foot 
of skirt. 


GLOVES AND PROPER COSTUME FOR SPECIFIED 
Occasions. H.F.M., New York.—The smartest 
gloves to wear with a Prince Albert gray frock are 
either the new fashionable yellow kid or the gray 
suede. Evening dress is proper everywhere no mat- 
ter how small the town. In southern cities until 
recently it was supposed to be good form to weara 
frock or cutaway coat to the play or to pay evening 
calls. Even in such large places as New Orleans, 
Mobile, Atlanta, Memphis, Nashville, Charleston and 
Savannah, evening dress, except at a formal function, 
was unknown. But these cities are rapidly shaking 
off their provincialism, and the very fact that you are 
from New York should encourage you to do what is 
right. Evening dress is correct here and in London 
and in Paris and in Berlin and in Vienna, after candle 
light. It is, as you see, correct all over the world. 
You might except the Fiji Islands. A man who is 
always correct need not fear being conspicuous, It is, 
besides, a greater compliment to your hostess to call 
or to appear with her in the same dress which would 
be in vogue in your own city and in your own set. 


How LonG CRAPE SHOULD BE Worn. G., H. 
C., Omaha.— Vogue will not reply directly and only 
answers queries through this column. Your friend 
should wear a crape band on his hat at least a year, 
this being the proper time of mourning for a father 
or mother in this country, 





Wrap worn by Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
in Act 111., made of rose pink satin 
Duchess, with fluted cape with insertion 
of point iace and collar of black fur. 


AT WHAT AGETO ApopT FROCK CoAT AND TOP 
Hat. Arderew, New Haven.—About eighteen years 
of age is the proper time for the young man to assume 
the toga vinlis, or the frock coat and top hat. It 
depends much, however, upon the build, growth, 
and appearance. Some boys are men at sixteen, 









and others, again, could be advantageously key 
knickers until they reach their majority, but eigh 
is about the safe medium. 


SILK STOCKINGS. To M. T. M., New Ha 
Conn, —In Vogue of 1 Nov., in an article headed “ 
in the Shops,”” you refer to a new shop on Twe 
Third Street where they show “‘ some new silk stq 
ings which are exquisite in texture and color.” 
you kindly send me the address of this shop? 
will let me know as soon as possible I shal! be gre: 
obliged, as I wish to send there for a Christmas gi 

The stockings were seen at Lichenstein’s 
Twenty-third Street, between Fifth and Sixth Ave; 
The price was $2.45. 






To A. S. 1., Milwaukee.—See answer above, 


A TAILoR GOWN FOR WINTER Wear, M 
J. F. K.—Is it an imposition to ask for your opi 
in regard to a tallor-made gown for the winter? ¢ 
for material, length for coat and basque, size 
sleeves, shape for collars, breadth for skirt, etc, 

Vogue, on the contrary, is delighted to give in 
mation on that subject, and will always be most hag 
to reply to questions addressed to it, 





Gown in Act 11, worn by Miss Ida 

Conquest. Brocade satin in design of 

“ % palms on lilac background. A _ wide 

ribbon of bluet color is arranged in 

novel fashion on the bodice. It holds 

in place large bunches of cornfiowers 

and is crossed at the back and finishes 

with a large bow at the back of the neck. 

The hair is dressed very high. Trained 
= % skirt cut ala Paquin, 





In answer to your question of color, advise Line 
green if your complexion permits, if not a chest 
brown. 





Gown worn by Miss Ida Conques! 10 


Act 1. A delicate shade of sky biue, 
with silver ornaments on bodice and 
fine white lace draped over the big 
sleeves, Skirt cut ala Paquin. 


If you are tall your coat skirt should hang twe 
five inches below your waist-line, but if you are 
medium height, a coatee, would prove far more 
coming, the skirt from ten to twelve inches below 
waist. Re 

Basques are considered old fashioned. z 

wit q 


made bodices are mostly round, and worn 
Very narrow basquines are worn and belted in. 


Sleeves cf tailor-made gowns are very ample, 
differ from the dressmaker’s sleeve in b« ing 
rather t 


into the arm-hole and very much draped 
puffed out. 

Coat collars consist of large revers in front with 
turn-over man’s coat collar in the back. 

Skirts vary in width from five to six yards. 
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Fair “Yomeno 
from 


Being a collection of portraits 
of lac Led of Wew Yoh, 
Cc 


EBaltimorze, Lhiladel phia, Poich- 
mond, and‘ othex American 
cities, ortginally published in 


Vogue and now gathered 


FS 0g 


New York 
The Fashion Company 
220 Fourth Avenue 


mdcccxel v 


This volume—an exquisite example of bookmaking—printed in color, on fine plate 


paper, and bound in cloth, sent, postpaid, to any address in the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico—securely packed in a box—on 
receipt of price, $3.00, by the publishers—Vogue, 
220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
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into one volume. (a 
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Filton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 
Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 


bared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 


The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and roth Streets. 


Correspondence invited. 
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THE GILLIS® PRESS, NEW YORK 
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